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principles and policies of the Debt Funding 
Commission blows to bits the fulminations of 
excited Senators voiced in opposition to recent set- 
tlements. Rancor rose recently over the Italian 
settlement, and in so far as 
it represents a reaction against 
Mussolini’s grandiose imperial- 
ism, THE INDEPENDENT sym- 
pathizes with it. Nevertheless, 
on the Treasury showing of 
Italian trade and income, there 
is not the slightest doubt that 
Italy faces a harder future in 
meeting her commitments than 
either Great Britain or Bel- 
gium. Mr. Mellon makes a special point of what 
most Americans forget: that Italy owes Great 
Britain one fourth more than she owes the 
United States, and that as a debtor country she 
is in no position to do more for America than for 
Britain. 
Another effective statement covers the interest 
of the American producer in these debt settlements. 


Ci 


“The entire foreign debt,” says Mr. Mellon, “is 


G pris MELLON’S statement of the 





not worth as much to the American people in dollars 
and cents as a prosperous Europe as a customer.” 
That is precisely true. Were the United States 
forced to choose between European orders and 
European interest, there is no question where the 
choice would fall. Fortunately, no such expensive 
decision is required. American farmers and manu- 
facturers can continue to sell their surplus goods in 
European markets, even though the Treasury 
collects its principal, but patience and tact on the 
part of the collector are vital to maintaining the 
atmosphere in which international trade thrives. 


Open Season for Investigations 


HE autumn of 1926 will mark the next Congres- 

sional elections.. About thirty-three Senators 
and, of course, all of the House of Representatives 
will come up for reélection. The Democrats and 
radicals alike, realizing that on the Republican 
showing in November may hinge the fate of Cool- 
idge in 1928, are casting about frantically for an 
issue. Agricultural prices and the tariff bid fair to 
hold first place, but in the absence of any better 
issue, Congressional investigations of everybody and 
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everything —a veritable orgy of investigations 
— promise to liven up the political horizon. 

The first investigation to herald in the new year 
is that of the so-called aluminum trust, controlled 


by Secretary Mellon and his brother. Judging from — 


the facts so far revealed by Congressmen and by a 
series of special articles appearing in the New York 
W orld, the investigation appears to be fully justified. 
At the same time, the Department of Justice has 
promised a full statement within three weeks which 
presumably will incorporate its own conclusions as 
to whether the Mellon corporations have violated 
the antitrust laws. 

Until that statement has been made public, we 
prefer to reserve judgment both as to the personal 
responsibility of Secretary Mellon and as to the delib- 
erate protection of the aluminum trust by the Ad- 
ministration. At the same time, we cannot ignore 
the following statement made just a year ago by 
the then Attorney-General Stone, now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to the Federal Trade 
Commission: 


It is apparent that during the time covered by your 
report, the Aluminum Company of America violated 
several provisions of the Pennsylvania decree. That 
with respect to some of the practices complained of, 
they were so frequent and long-continued, the fair 
inference is the company was either indifferent to the 
provisions of the decree, or knowingly intended that 
its provisions should be disregarded, with a view to 
suppressing competition in the aluminum industry. 


The Department of Justice will have to reveal 
some new and interesting facts in its report if it ex- 
pects to convince fair-minded citizens that Justice 
Stone was not warranted in making this statement. 


Where Impatience Is a Virtue 


ENATOR EDWARDS reports General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, as saying: “I don’t 
care what the public thinks of me or the budget.” 
To Senator Edwards’ ears this sounded like treason, 
and the Senator vented his wrath at the Senate. 
However, General Lord need not worry. He is 
literally right in his attitude. He prepares a budget 
for the approval of the President. The President 
passes it on to Congress. It is for the President to 
consider the budget in its public bearings and to 
make such compromises with the representatives of 
the people as are necessary in order to carry on 
Government business. The Budget Director’s task 
is a strictly financial one, consisting of balancing 
revenues and expenditures after making an equita- 
ble distribution of funds among the various Govern- 
ment bureaus and departments. It would be a pity 
if he approached this task as a politician, deferring 
to Congressmen, Cabinet members, and powerful 
bureau chiefs. General Lord’s independence of 


public opinion not only is a proper part of his func- 
tion, but anything short of that stiff-necked attitude 
would be positively unseemly in the occupant of his 
particular position. 


Where Business Waits on Romance 


‘THILE royalty, statesmen, society, and the 
press are throwing the Princess Astrid of 
Sweden at the head of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the cloak and suit trade stands by ready to cheer 
in case this rising young man steps into matrimony. 
Those who cater to the caprices of modern woman 
yearn for the creation of a Princess of Wales, be 
she Astrid or another. Just as Edward Albert sets 
the pace in men’s styles with his gray fedoras, 
woolen socks, and red galluses, so the cloak and 
suit makers figure that the risks of their. business 
would be reduced to almost nothing by the eleva- 
tion of some young and sprightly woman to sar- 
torial eminence as the Prince’s wife. 

English designers have been following the whims 
of the Duchess of York, but this availed little for 
American designers, because the Duke and Duchess 
of York are local lights while the Prince is a world 
star. No other human has been seen by more people 
in more places, and none has received equal pub- 
licity. Manufacturers of spats lost heavily that 
fateful winter day in Paris when Edward of Wales 
appeared spatless in woolen socks. The world of 
fashion, or at least the solid men of business who 
produce fashions, noted that quick shift and have 
since kept a weather eye on Wales to good purpose. 
Now they are quite prepared to accept what the 
Princess of Wales wears as beyond reproach. 

Queen Mary is a grand woman and a good 
mother, but truth compels the admission that, 
sartorially, she is a dud. With the best intent in the 
world, loyal Englishwomen simply could not follow 
Mary back to the tomtit hat and tight waist, and 
the women of other lands took one look at the Queen 
in rotogravure and rushed to opposite extremes. 
But the Princess of Wales, when she materializes, 
will have the world for a mirror, and if she possesses 
any talent for dress, her example will stabilize an 
industry now suffering from a frenzy of innovations. 


Mutiny in the Invisible Empire 


IX hundred members of the New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Chapter of the Ku-Klux Klan have 
resigned from that order and published the following 
manifesto addressed to the Imperial Klaliff of the 
Klan at Indianapolis: 


No American worthy of the name can longer affil- 
iate with an organization such as the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan of Georgia, Inc., now is and maintain 
his self-respect. Today under the leadership of Mr. 
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Hiram Wesley Evans and yourself the Klan has 
degenerated into nothing less than an organization 
of greed. 


It has become a travesty on patriotism and a 
blasphemous caricature professing Protestantism. 
It is not only anti-Catholic and anti-Jew, but ab- 
solutely anti-American and anti-Protestant. 

It has become without question the greatest men- 
ace facing the American people today. For every 
good man severing his connection with it, ten men 
are taken in that would shame a ward leader of Tam- 
many Hall. The thousands of good Protestant Amer- 
icans are blind to its intrigues and crooked methods. 

Real Americans must be awakened and made to 
use every effort to stamp out this slimy serpent that 
threatens the very life of our Nation. Hundreds of | 
real men in this old city of New Haven are glad to 
declare themselves, and for that reason a copy of this 
letter goes to the public press to use as their editors 
see fit. 


It begins to look as if common sense and decent 
Americanism were boring from within the reaction- 
ary ranks of the Invisible Empire. 


Songs with a Punch 


ied a London prize fight, recently, a Dutch 
‘pugilist named, curiously enough, Joop Leit, 
disposed of his British antagonist in the short 
space of two rounds. Sensing, perhaps, that the 
customers might be disappointed by the brevity of 
the brawl, Mynherr Leit stepped forward and de- 
lighted the patrons of the manly art by bursting 
into song. According to press reports, he rendered 
“selections from ‘Pagliacci’ with Wagnerian airs 
for encores.” 

This happy innovation should provide a precedent 
making for brighter and better boxing here and 
elsewhere. Our leather pushers, to be sure, may find 
it difficult to add the study of another art to their 
present curriculum which includes high finance and 
the latest dance steps, but with the help of an 
efficient orchestra the task should not be too 
difficult. Thus, when Mr. Tiger Flowers slugs an 
opponent below the belt, he might well pause and 
oblige with that fine old negro spiritual: “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.”” And when Mr. Berlanbach 
knocks a colleague for a goal, he might apostrophize 
him in the song: “Oh, listen to the mocking bird, 
to the mocking bird, to the mocking bird,” and so 
forth. In our mind’s eye we can see Mr. Dempsey 
climbing through the ropes shouting, ‘“‘Over there! 
Over there!” and we can distinctly hear in our 
mind’s ear the plaintive but sincere vocalizing of 
King Solomon to almost any opponent: “Sing me 
to sleep, the shadows fall.” 

And doubtless the converse might be made true. 
If our pugilists can sing opera, why should not our 
opera singers exchange real wallops? A very nice 
mixed brawl might be staged between Carmen and 


Don José or Scarpia and Tosca, or if such a battle of 
the sexes seems unfair, the duels in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Faust,” and other operas might be 
turned into sporting events of distinct interest and 


_ excitement. We indorse almost all novelties and 


expansions of the arts. 


Russian Politics Takes Account of the 
Public 


TALIN, the mysterious Georgian, emerges from 

the recent session of the Soviet Congress 
stronger than ever. The Old Guard of Soviet 
politics disciplined Kameneff, isolated Zinovieff, 
restored Trotski to good stand- 
ing, and ousted Sokolnikoff, 
the Finance Minister, who of- 
fended by a too friendly atti- 
tude toward capitalism. In each 
of these shifts Stalin, as captain 
of the Old Guard, had his 
finger. If Russia can be said to 
have a master today, that 
master is Stalin. 

These changes, and the com- 
ment which accompanied them in the Russian 
press, reveal a drift toward ordinary political 
methods and away from the absolutism which is 
ordinarily associated with the group in the Soviet 
saddle. No doubt, members of the Central Commit- 
tee have been jockeying for power and position 
from the start, but these struggles have taken 
place behind closed doors, and to the public the 
dominant group has given an impressive show of 
solidarity. But no such secrecy surrounds the 
recent shifts of personnel. Whatever one thinks of 
the reasons given to the press, this deference to 
public opinion is significant. 

In particular, the partial shelving of Zinovieff 
will be welcome to other nations. As the fountain- 
head of Third International propaganda, Zinovieff 
has made himself most obnoxious on the inter- 
national stage and any diminution of his influence 
at Moscow may be taken as a sign that Russia is 
growing less termagant. 





Fighting the Wrong Foe 


HE tendency of noble institutions to turn upon 
eachother has long been noted, alike by cynics and 
philosophers. This process is part of a fossilizing 
evolution which seems to overtake most institutional 
efforts and to thwart the dreams of altruists. There 
comes a time,.almost inevitably, when an institu- 
tion conceived in a lofty spirit of public service 
slumps into a position where it fights, not so much 
against evil, as in defense of its powers, revenues, 
and influence. ~ 
Historically, the Christian Church has often 
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drifted into that sad plight. In the early days it 
fought Arianism harder than it fought paganism, 
and went after the Albigenses, who appear to have 
been rather harmless religionists, more bitterly 
than it went after the atheists of that generation. 
These days have seen a phenomenon of the same 
sort in the struggle between Fundamentalists and 
Modernists, many of whom have spent energy in 
fighting each other which might better have been 
used in street preaching and founding home mis- 
sions. The futility of these factional bouts was 
stated rather well by an English bishop who said: 
‘While we are splitting straws over the sacraments, 
I cannot forget that just around the corner are 
workingmen denying the existence of God.” 

H. Paul Douglass, one of the most conservative 
of social observers, finds that this debased fighting 
spirit has invaded a number of character-building 
associations. In various localities the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Boys Scouts of America, and other 
organizations of like purpose quarrel with each 
other so earnestly that they are failing in the tasks 
for which they were created and for which the 
philanthropic public provides funds. Mr. Douglass’ 
report is published and vouched for by the Institute 
for Social and Religious Research. As such it cannot 
be laughed off by any local secretary or director, 
no matter how injured his feelings may be or how 
keen his personal animosities. 

Social service staffs, being human, cling to pay 
rolls and power. All agree that overlapping efforts 
should be codrdinated, but each wants to do the 
coordinating and none desires to be codrdinated. 
However, the donors hold the whip hand. Those 
who support these worthy but sometimes mis- 
directed efforts should see to it that an institution 
which becomes a forum for narrow controversy 
shall go on short rations until it mends its ways. 


No Cause for Excitement 


EWSPAPER cynicism goes a little too far in 

suspecting that General Pershing’s return 
from the Tacna-Arica plebiscite area is due to 
discouragement rather than ill health. The facts are 
that the General is seriously ill, and that he leaves 
a situation behind him far more satisfactory than 
press accounts would indicate. Clashes between 
Peruvians and Chileans have not been serious, the 
boundary commission’s work has been interfered 
with by the rainy season, but has not been aban- 
doned in disgust, and all the plebiscite machinery is 
being maintained intact pending further action by 
President Coolidge on the disputed points which 
have been referred back to him as arbitrator. We 
continue confident that, in spite of occasional excite- 
ments in the area itself and studied exaggerations 
of such incidents abroad, the final settlement will 
be a triumph for peaceful statecraft. 


Scotching Government Monopolies 


AST week we deplored the proposed Congres- 
sional investigation of foreign trusts and 
governmental monopolies of certain raw materials 
as an unnecessary gesture. We felt that as the facts 
had already been ascertained by the Department of 
Commerce, further fact finding and probing could 
lead only to increased international friction. It now 
appears, however, that the Congressional investiga- 
tion committee to which we referred is not planning 
to develop new facts, but is hoping to recommend to 
Congress specific defensive action based on the in- 
formation which Secretary Hoover has already 
accumulated. This is a far more important function, 
and has a significance that reaches beyond the mere 
price of rubber or coffee or nitrates into the whole 
question of the world’s supplies of raw materials 
and governmental controls. 

Secretary Hoover was the first witness called by 
the committee. Such of his testimony as has been 
made public shows that he regards the present situa- 
tion, in which several nations, by artificial means, 
are boosting the price of rubber, camphor, nitrates, 
coffee, iodine, potash, sisal, mercury, and Egyptian 
cotton, as extremely serious. He warns against such 
reprisals as are bound to lead to bitter trade wars 
and offers as the logical solution a voluntary relin- 
quishment by the Governments concerned of the 
controls they have set up. Whether they will heed 
his advice or not is another question, but at least the 
warning has now been solemnly given and, to quote 
Mr. Hoover, “‘to say that our people must tamely 
submit is intolerable.” 

In bringing up the whole question of monopolies 
and price fixing in raw materials, Mr. Hoover 
speaks not alone for the American people, but for 
all peoples who are not absolutely self-sufficient 
economically. Nor is he directing his darts at Great 
Britain alone. True, that country now dominates 
the rubber, jute, and Egyptian cotton markets of 
the world. However, Brazil controls coffee; the 
Province of Yucatan in Mexico, sisal; Japan, 
camphor and, in lesser degree, silk; Chile, nitrates; 
Russia, platinum; Germany and France, potash; 
Spain, mercury. In each case, the Governments 
concerned have limited production or exports, 
and the burden has fallen largely on the United 
States. It is interesting to speculate on the attitude 
of the world if copper, oil, sulphur, and others of the 
raw materials found in the United States were 
similarly controlled. It would be but a brief time 
before other nations were either on their knees 
begging for mercy or on their toes forced to fight. 
A place in the sun for a nation means only free access 
to the waterways of the world and a right to share 
on equal terms in its raw materials. Deny these es- 
sentials and war is inevitable. Mr. Hoover is doing 
a real service in making this clear. 
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Wheat, Corn, and Capper 


HEAT was the nub of the farm bloc that 

\ ) \ / made history in the sixty-seventh Congress; 

corn is the kernel of the farm bloc now 
forming in the sixty-ninth Congress. Then wheat 
was dropping toward the dollar mark while corn 
held relatively firm; now the price situation 1s 
reversed as between the two grains. In September, 
1922, wheat fell to $1.06 at Chicago, and corn to 
64 cents; on January 4, 1926, cash wheat sold in 
Chicago at $1.86, and cash corn at 833 cents. 

Common sense evolved the adage: “A bushel of 
wheat is worth two bushels of corn.”’ There seems to 
be a fundamental rightness in that ratio. When a 
bushel of wheat will not come close to buying two 
bushels of corn, wheat growers are uncomfortable, 
and when two bushels of corn do not roughly 
coincide in value with one bushel of wheat, corn 
growers wax pessimistic. 

Corn States trailed along with the wheat States 
in the former drive for farm relief because of a 
common agrarian interest, and the fact that both 
corn and wheat were underpriced as compared with 
the general price level; but the main pressure came 
then from the wheat-logged Dakotas, whereas now 
it comes from corn-logged Iowa. To be explicit, it 
comes from those areas of Iowa — and to a lesser 
extent of smaller areas in other great corn-produc- 
ing States—which grow corn but do not grow 
hogs. The rest of the Corn Belt converts corn into 
pork on the farm, and is doing nicely because pork 
prices continue strong. The corn grower’s grief is 
the hog raiser’s bliss. But the hog growers are not 
advertising their prosperity; on the contrary, they 
and the wheat growers, in improved condition be- 
cause wheat has regained its prewar buying power 
on the postwar price level, are in turn trailing 
in the wake of clamant King Corn. From the stand- 
point of present prices, wheat growers are not badly 
off; their concern is for the future — to ward off, 
through government purchasing power, the depress- 
ing force of increased production likely to result 
from heavy plantings inspired by present prices. 

Senator Capper of Kansas, who led the farm bloc 
to its former victories, at once leaped into the fore 
of the present movement in the Senate, while 
Representative Dickinson of Iowa’s hogless portion 
is forcing the issue in the House. It is easy to 
sympathize with Dickinson’s activity; numbers of 
his constituents, including a large proportion of 
tenant farmers and of working farmers who. bought 
their lands on contract at boom prices, are in acute 
distress. Banks holding their paper have too many 
frozen credits on their books for comfort. Under the 
agricultural credits act, promptly taken advantage 
of by Secretary Jardine, large sums of private 
money have been poured into that area through 


banking channels to relieve solvent debtors; but the 
less fortunate ones must continue to lose, even to 
the point of seeing the fruit of laborious years 
vanish. In such circumstances, Representative 
Dickinson’s demand for direct government aid is 
understandable, even though it is bad economics. 
However, Senator Capper’s parliamentary cam- 
paign has no such simple origin. Kansas is a wheat 
State and its producers stand in good plight at the 
moment, with excellent prospects ahead. The ex- 
planation of the Senator’s activity, therefore, may 
be sought in politics. There is war to the knife be- 
tween him and Senator Curtis, whose term expires 
in 1927. Both are masterful men; one must sink that 
the other may shine. Though Kansas farmers are 
prosperous, they have not yet recovered from the 
1922 wheat slump to the point of thinking them- 
selves prosperous, and so they react to the old agra- 
rian battle cries. At least, Capper expects them to do 
so. Hence, he trots out tariff reduction and the gov- 
ernment export corporation plan, once known as the 
McNary-Haugen bill and as such happily escaped. 
These steeds have dragged the Capper wagon 
through tight places before; perhaps they will again. 


N his demand for tariff changes favorable to 
farmers, Capper may be shortly answered. 
The existing tariff is pretty much what he made it, 
since the leaders in the Senate practically capitu- 
lated to the farm bloc on that score and told it to 
write its own schedules. Now, instead of indulging in 
generalities, let the Senator from Kansas tell Con- 
gress exactly what he wants: if he makes any sort of 
case, Congress will probably bid him take his pencil 
and write another set of schedules. It will not be an 
easy job. When one considers that sixty per cent of 
the tariff revenues are derived from customs duties 
upon agricultural products, — chiefly sugar, flax, 
and wool,—and that under the wheat tariff 
Chicago wheat prices now exceed Liverpool prices 
without allowance for transportation, it is quite 
apparent that the tariff cannot be successfully made 
the scapegoat for all existing agricultural ills. 

THE INDEPENDENT is in no sense a high tariff 
advocate; we think some schedules are too high and 
that in general the protective wall erected around 
this country will be and should be lowered, gradually 
in order to preserve the American standard of living, 
inevitably in order to ease the path of American 
goods abroad and facilitate the payment of interna- 
tional debts. Nevertheless, we dispute the fairness of 
abusing the present tariff for personal and sectional 
ends, while its abusers studiously refrain from men- 
tioning the chief cause of agrarian distress, namely, 
the overcapitalization of land values which occurred 
during the abnormal economic conditions of the war 
years and the postwar boom. The countryside can 
no more do a sound business on a basis of inflated 
land values than it can grow grain without seed. 
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(All photos Keystone) 
_JOHN L. Lewis 


May. W. W. INcLIs 
Chairman of the Operators’ Negotiating Committee who sets President of the United Mine Workers of America who ob- 
forth the position of the owners in the New York discussions iects to arbitration as a method of settling disputes 


STILL WAR OVER ANTHRACITE 


After Four and a Half Months, Miners and Operators Are Still Seeking Agreement 





When the negotiations be- 
tween anthracite miners and 
operators reached an impasse 
at Atlantic City last August, 
it became apparent that the 
ensuing strike, which began 
on September 1, would be a 
long one. But the country 
hardly expected the extended 
period of strife which has 
kept miners from returning 
to their work. Recently, the 
disputing principals of the 
controversy were brought to- 





gether again in New York. 
The Operators’ Commit- 
tee, as represented by its 
chairman, Maj. W. W. Inglis, 
has held all along that dis- 
putes should be submitted to 
arbitration, while John L. 
Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has 
reiterated the miners’ refusal 











aRnRNE TE ’ to recognize arbitration as an 
LEAVING THE MINES TILL PEACE Is DECLARED equitable method of settling 


A few of the 158,000 striking miners going home for the long wait until their representatives shall difficulties. 


reach an agreement with the operators 
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Pennsylvania's anthracite fields present a picture of desolute inactivity. Since September 1, only the “ safety’? men have 
been on hand to see that everything is kept in shape for the return of the miners 





The smokestacks, the coal trucks, and the mules of the coal mines are all having a vacation. The picture above shows a 
corner of the hard-coal fields with two cars standing on the chute — just where they were left on August 31 
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Mexico Starts to School 
By Frederick Simpich 


““You Americans 





ODAY, for the 
first time, 
Mexico takes 


thought of the Indian 
peon. She has started 
him to school. No 
longer, below the Rio 
Grande, is education the 
exclusive prerogative of 
any privileged class — 
of whites and near 





Down below the Rio Grande, Mexico is fight- 
ing her way out of a feudal system as old as 
Cortes and the conquistadors. Only education 
will alter the deplorable conditions which have 
been responsible in the last few years for her 
pressing agrarian problem. The author, who 
spent a number of years in consular posts in 
Mexico and acted later as trade adviser to our 
State Department, tells in this article — the first 
of a series of three — of the way in which Mexico 

has set her face resolutely toward the sun 


solved your Indian 
problem by the rule 
that only a dead Indian 
is a good Indian,” said 
one Mexican educa- 
tional leader. ‘‘We 
couldn’t employ that 
formula, even if we 
wanted to. In the first 
place, we have millions 








whites. 

War has wiped out 
the caste lines which were created when Cortes 
came. Ten years of social upheaval had put the peon 
on the same plane, in the eyes of postrevolution 
Governments, with those who consider him a racial 
inferior. 

This new policy is not mere sentiment. And it 
is more than a convenient political gesture. It is 
a solemn undertaking, born: of sheer economic 
necessity. 

There are some ten million Indians, pure blood 
and mixed, in Mexico. They comprise nearly eighty 
per cent of all the people. Very few of them are 
skilled in any trade or can read and write. Yet, 
Mexico today, with her vast resources, badly needs 
the help of these millions in her economic develop- 
ment. So the time has come when she must train 
their heads and hands and avail herself fully of their 
services. Because of the world’s increasing popula- 
tion, and the quest for more food-growing lands, 
Mexico sees she must either turn her ten million 
Indians into better producers and better citizens or 
let down the bars to foreign colonization, as Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Brazil have done. 

It was the Diaz idea that it would be socially 
inexpedient, for racial and selective reasons, to lift 
the Indian to higher cultural planes. But since then 
radical changes have swept Mexico. Today, labor 
rules, new ideas prevail. After the revolution, 
Mexico — to encourage home manufacturing — 
put higher duties on various imported goods. 
Nowadays, many things that were formerly bought 
abroad are being made in Mexico. Skilled labor, 
consequently, is in greater demand. Since so large a 
share of her people are pure Indian, it follows that 
if Mexico is to recruit skilled labor from among her 
own people, she must use a greater number of 
Indians. To use them, they must be taught to read 
and write and to handle tools. We Americans know 
from experience that it is not easy to impose the 
white man’s ways on Indians. 


of Indians. Also, it’s 

3 hard here to say just 
who is an Indian and who isn’t. Should the solution 
of our Indian problem by shooting begin, even I 
might get shot, and I’ve been a cabinet minister.” 

But it is not Mexico’s present idea to impose 
either European or American school and training 
methods arbitrarily upon the Indians. She seeks 
rather to “Mexicanize” him and to revive — as 
far as is practicable — many ancient Indian arts 
and crafts. Moreover, since the Indian is a natural 
farmer, she is aiding him by farm schools, agrarian 
laws, and government loans to buy seed, imple- 
ments, and work animals. She hopes to build up in 
this way a large body of Indian small farmers. 

The new plan not only involves manual training 
and farm schools, but calls for more libraries, normal 
schools, and extension courses, as well. Even radio 
talks on animal husbandry, domestic science, 
hygiene, and hut building are given. Free radio sets 
have been distributed among the Indians, and 
lectures are broadcast in the native dialects of the 
various tribes. 


WW effort to salvage the Indian has been talked of 
for years, but it remained for Obregon to start 
the real work of education. He appropriated ten 
times as much for schools as Carranza had done. 
Now Calles is carrying on, with all his sullen genius. 
The task will be long and hard. Today, possibly 
fifty dialects are spoken between Sonora and 
Yucatan, and perhaps two million Indians speak 
no Spanish at all. It is difficult, therefore, to find 
teachers who can talk to the pupils. You realize 


- how slow the task will be when you stop to think 


that the greater part of all Mexico’s people are 
illiterate, apathetic, taking no part in public 
affairs, adding nothing to the national culture, 
wealth, or well-being. It is not easy to arouse in the 
guitar-playing, pulque-drinking peon any conscious- 
ness of new social needs. . 

Yet, though he may show no special interest in 
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learning how to repair a Ford or to operate an 
adding machine, he is often undeniably deft with 
his hands and, in his own way, capable. He delights 
in making a clay model of a saint, a new president, 
or a famous bullfighter, or in weaving agbasket 
in one of the old Aztec patterns. 


HEN Cortes came he found a brilliant civi- 
lization in Mexico. There was an organized 
society, living under self-imposed laws and possess- 
ing a written language. Production, distribution, 


and marketing were highly developed. The temples, 


highways, and aqueducts built by Aztec artisans 
showed profound engineering knowledge. In ap- 
praising Mexico’s plan to reclaim her Indian masses 
we think of these things. For the race that lives in 
and around Mexico City today is the same race that 
hewed the Aztec calendar and built the pyramids 
of San Juan. 

During the years of fighting few Mexicans knew 
what the shooting was all about. Perhaps it wasn’t 
about anything in particular. But now, as its 
fruits, these government policies have somehow 
emerged: to divide big estates; to organize labor; 
to educate the peon. 

First in importance, the leaders say, is mass 
education — practical instruction that will develop 
the Indian’s ability to 
run small farms suc- 
cessfully, or, as a skilled 
workman, to earn 
much higher wages in 
industry. 

More farm schools, 
especially, is the aim of 
President Calles. The 
need for them is basic. 
Mexico subsists largely 
on corn; yet, because of 
faulty farm methods, 
she must often import 
corn from the United 
States. In one recent 
year she paid us $11,- 


a bigger and better 

group of farm workers, new agricultural schools are 
being opened in various states. There the sons of 
small farmers are taught crop rotation, fertilizing, 
how to fight insect pests, and other agricultural 
problems. Two years of practical fieldwork are 
given. , 

Public interest in education is keener than ever 
before.’ When the new Government agricultural 
college was established at Chapingo, the diplomatic 
corps at Mexico City attended in a body. There, 
amid the ruins of what was once the capital of a 
great Indian empire and the home of the highly 





Despite science and invention, Mexico proceeds lazily in the fashion of 
000,000 for corn, her its ancestors. The photograph shows a scene on one of the plantations 


staple food. So, to train of the United Sugar Companies 


civilized Texcuacan princes, the Government is 
spending millions of pesos in new buildings, wherein 
practical instruction is given in dairying, refrigera- 
tion, silk culture, soap making, and the repairing 
of farm machinery. Modern houses, showing how 
farm laborers should be sheltered, have been built. 
Chapingo was for centuries the stronghold of royalty 
and of landed proprietors. Now, as a farm school, 
its teachings interpret the ideals of the revolution. 
Its charter, couched in socialistic terminology, is 
painted on the walls of the big entrance hall. The 
document ends with these words: “‘Here one is 
taught to exploit the land, and not men.” 


Another example of the Government’s policy to - 


dignify labor and to create a larger body of intel- 
ligent, trained workers is seen in the new Tech- 
nical School for Builders. The institution is the 
first of its kind in Mexico. Its four-year course aims 
to teach — especially to the sons of workingmen — 
some trade that has to do with building. That is, 
the boy is taught to become a worker in plumbing, 
carpentry, masonry, or electrical wiring by being 
trained in actual house building. Already, though 
only two years old, the school has exhibited modern 
bungalows with completed plumbing and lighting 
and other similar work turned out by the pupils. 
Here, again, the natural art spirit, inherited from 
Indian forbears, has 
manifested itself; sev- 
eral students have pro- 
duced fine examples of 
window frosting and 
staining, and other 
decorative devices 
which are suggestive 
of ancient Maya, Tol- 
tec, and Aztec pottery. 

President Calles is 
heart and soul for edu- 
cation. He went bare- 
foot himself, his 
biographers say, till he 
was sixteen, and finally, 
by his own industry, 
became a school- 
teacher. In the speeches 
and writings of all 
modern Mexican thinkers and leaders, from the 
untutored Obregon to the scholarly Vasconcelos, 
Gambio, and Puig, this nation-wide need for prac- 
tical training is reiterated. Even the man in the 
street has caught the idea. 

In the reading room of the Guadalajara Public 
Library, I saw half a hundred men and boys looking 
over books. 

“What do they read?” I asked the librarian. 
“Fiction, poetry, history?” 

““No,” she said. “Books on gas engines, radio, 
agriculture, and mining.” 
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“It may take fifty years,” one Mexican labor 
leader told me; “but some day Mexican working 
people will be educated, living in their own homes, 
carrying insurance, owning their own small cars, 
and taking annual vacations just like the workmen 
in America. That’s what we mean when we say that 
what Mexico needs most is education — only this 
can save us from recurring revolutions.” 


T was Vasconcelos who, when he was Minister 
of Education, established the Government’s fixed 
policy of nation-wide vocational training by modern 
methods. “In every primary school,” says Mr. 
Vasconcelos, “the children are working with their 
hands in some useful occupation, or they are raising 
animals and planting gardens. This habit of com- 
bining culture with manual labor will, for the first 
time in our country, bridge the gap between learn- 
ing and toil. It will bring to Mexico a generation of 
Mexican toilers; it will eradicate our Roman and 
Castilian contempt for manual work.” 

This Mexican thinker also insists that, since most 
of Mexico’s people are Indians, original culture should 
be revived among peon children. “ Mexico’s national 
arts,” he said, “are, after all, the arts of the Indians 
—of the Aztecs and Toltecs. Pottery making, 
blanket weaving, painting, and glazing — those 


should be revived, each in the province in which it 
is indigenous, and be developed on a commercial 
basis.” Already, Guadalajara has done that with 
its pottery. 

As ¢very traveler in Mexico knows, even the 
barefooted peon child — often hungry and always 
ragged — is likely to be clever with the brush and 
able to make colored drawings from Indian motifs 
of human figures, animals, and flowers — subtle, 
rhythmic, of exquisite handiwork. 

Proof of what the children of the humble can.do, 
if properly trained, with their hands was given in a 


" national exhibit at Mexico City. Over one hundred 


thousand visitors, cheered by military bands, in- 
spected the display. Nearly fifteen thousand objects 
were shown, all of them revealing the innate artistic 
sense of the Mexican child, his creative genius and 
his craftsmanship. 

From La Corregidora de Querretaro School, the 
largest of the girls’ schools for vocational and 
industrial training, there were displays of book- 
binding, photography, drawn work, carving, and 


_ painting. One of the exhibits was the reproduction 


of a picture, ““The Landing of Cortes,” done so 
skillfully, by means of colored silk patches, that it 
gave the effect of an actual painting. 

The Escuela de Artes Y (Continued on page 84) 


Wings of Empire 
III. When Anything May Happen 
By Corley McDarment 


ing under the air subsidy. But two years ago 

British experts figured that if their commer- 

cial air lines operated eight times a day between 
London and Paris, carrying sixty passengers each 
way per day, the cost of the trip to each passenger 
would be below $20 and there would be a good 
profit besides. This meant that the lines could be 
operated without a subsidy from the Government. 
And with greater motor or ’plane efficiency, even 
that low figure could be substantially reduced. 
An airplane is very 


5 UROPEAN Governments have been stagger- 


cracked. Very few airplane parts can be bought 
for less than $100; a little slip of the wrist 
can crack a $2,000 wing, and a cracked airplane 
wing is as useless as a cracked phonograph 
record. Metal wings, however, may lower the 
price through standardization, as Ford automobile 
fenders have done. 

Airplane motors built for military eventualities 
are great fuel eaters. That is another expense. It is 
nothing for a twelve-cylinder military motor to gulp 
down twenty-five gallons of gasoline and six quarts 

of oil an hour. Still, this 





economical so far as rolling 
stock is concerned. The 
big flying expenses come 
from motor failures over 
ground where bad land- 
ings must be made. In 
a bad landing, an expensive 
wing may be smashed, a 
landing gear ‘washed 
out,’’ or a fuselage 


“aérophobia, 


Europe is suffering from a bad case of 
”” says Lieutenant McDarment. 
Air power —who knows what it may be in 
the future? Perhaps important enough to al- 
low even a minor power to rule the Continent. 
No European Government is willing to let its 
neighbor find the answer. Therefore, more air 
lines and subsidies to keep them going. This 
-is the last of Lieutenant McDarment’s series 


fuel cost is being lowered 
through higher motor effi- 
ciency. A Frenchman has 
constructed a motor which 
flies more than eighty 
miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. But the general Euro- 
pean trend is toward big 
motors, and an aéro engine 
has lately been built that 











‘certain size and power, he runs 
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exerts 1,000 horse power. One engineer remarked of 
that engine that a refining plant and an oil well 
would have to be carried along to keep it in fuel. 


pie fact is, European countries are afraid to build 
small motors. They would rather subsidize the 
extra cost and have equipment ready and competent 
to do military duty, with the peace-time surcharge 
counted as a sort of insurance. Aviators know that 
the Lord rides on the wings that bear the most 
powerful motor. The late war taught that lesson 
well. In Europe, they peep into one another’s wood 
sheds, and whenever somebody spies somebody else 
building an aéro engine of 


home, and there, instead of 
planning a smaller and more 
efficient engine, builds one a 
little larger and more powerful. 
Aérophobia is in the blood. 
Once upon a time when Europe 
is supposed to have been much 
merrier than it is now, there 
was a run on making spears. 
Each country tried to make a 
weapon just a little longer and 
sharper than the weapons of 
the other countries, in order 
to bring adversaries closer 
to hand, or to “shorten the 
distance.” 

A certain combination fam- 
ily and bombing airplane which 
is advertised in Europe today 
will “climb 13,000 feet in thirty- 





A LINER OF THE AIR 


crowns for civil aviation; of that sum, 11,000,000 
crowns were for air transport subsidies. Denmark is 
in the business; so are Sweden and Norway. Russia 
is making very extensive plans for airways that will 
take the place of her run-down railways and provide 
transportation to far-off communes. One company 
in Russia began operation on March 17, 1923, with 
500,000 gold rubles in capital; the sum was soon 
trebled in order to extend the lines. All the Balkan 
States, as well as Italy, are in the game. Switzerland, 
denied a navy, can build air fleets which, air en- 
thusiasts claim, could sink any navy. 

During the last year, England nursed four of her 
old, established air companies 
along on subsidies in this way: 


To the Handley-Page 
Transport, Ltd., 
Paris-London £15,000 

To the Instone Air 
Line, Ltd., Lon- 
don-Brussels- 

Cologne £25,000 

To the Daimler Hire, 

Ltd., Manches- 
ter-London- 
Amsterdam 
Hamburg-Berlin £55,000 

To the British Ma- 
rine Air Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd., 
Southampton- 
Cherbourg- 
Havre, and 
ChannelIslands £10,000 


On July 1, 1924, Sweden in- 


seven minutes.” This is good “Along great subsidized commercial airways fly augurated her successful air 


for that type of machine, but 
observation and scout ’planes 


_ must have engines that can pull them upward much 


faster than that. The usual military requirement is 
10,000 feet in ten minutes. In order to feel secure, 
Europe will probably continue to build big engines 
and to pay subsidies for insurance. It is to America 
that the world must look for the light aéro motor. 
Unless, perchance, Germany develops it from the 
depths of her aéronautical despair. In that country, 
flights have been made successfully without any 
motor at all. ipl 

To give an example of the size of some of the 
European subsidies — England has voted £1,000,- 
000 to an “inside” company for a period of ten years. 
The company is supposed to look after its share of 
British interests in the United Kingdom. France 
made an outlay of 41,422,000 francs to push her 
flying companies in the commercial field. Holland 
has advanced one of her companies $580,000 without 
interest for four years. Belgium’s Government is 
mixed up in a 6,000,000-franc flying corporation. 
Czechoslovakia not long ago voted 17,950,080 


wonderful ’ planes equipped with comfortable chairs, : 
wireless telephones, and every convenience"’ line between Malmo and Ham- 


burg. A few days later it was 
extended to Copenhagen. The present plan is to 
establish well-regulated lines between Malmo, 
Goteborg, Amsterdam, Oslo, Berlin, Danzig, and 
Moscow. Poland has a finger in a great number 
of air lines and has been building up a strong 
force. Not long ago Denmark voted 450,000 crowns 
to establish an aircraft harbor at Kastrup, near 
Copenhagen. 


LL this rustling of airplane wings among the 
smaller European countries quickens the imagi- 
nation to a strange hint of empire. Take Holland, 
for example. There was a time when, because of her 
navy, she was one of the most powerful countries in 
the world; for several hundred years she fought off 
all comers. And now, with air power analogous to 
sea power, would it be strange if she saw an oppor- 
tunity to regain her ancient power? 
One of the most famous airplane builders in the 
world is a Hollander. It was his ’plane that made the 
nonstop flight across the United States from New 
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York to San Diego; it was his monoplane that re- 
mained in the air for over thirty-seven hours on a 
duration test; and his machine was seriously con- 
sidered for the American round-the-world flight. 
Recently, this same man, who is also a skilled pilot, 
demonstrated one of his new airplanes that does not 
nose dive or tail spin. If airplanes can be kept out of 
dives and spins, over eighty per cent of air fatalities 
will be eliminated. 


OLLAND once set the world’s pace for ship- 
building, and all countries sent men there to 
learn the art from the Dutch. At the present time, 
Dutch ’planes are found in practically every civilized 
country; they are in South America, Africa, and 
Asia, as well as in Europe. In a brilliant dinner ad- 
dress before the American Society of International 
Law at Washington last April, the minister from 
Holland declared that he was tired of having people 
ask him about “dear little” Holland. The remark 
was humorous, but when we remember the big 
countries that the Dutch have licked in the past, and 
the stir that she has made in international politics, 
its deeper meaning is apparent. 

Practically all the new countries formed at Ver- 
sailles are building up air fleets that can be used for 
commercial or for military purposes. But it must be 
remembered that none of those countries is “new” 
except in a limited sense; they are in reality old 
countries, and some of them have smoldered in 
hatred for centuries beneath foreign sceptres, wait- 
ing a day when freedom would signal them to rise and 
take on their former glory. It has required all the 
tact and diplomacy of the big statesmen in the 
League of Nations to hold some of those countries 
from the throats of their former overlords. 

It is generally believed that with the rise of air 
power in Europe almost anything may happen. A 
small principality located on a flat-topped mountain 
in the Balkans could, with a highly efficient air force, 
rule Europe as Augustus Cesar ruled Rome. That 
strange possibility is another thing known only to 
aviators and to students of aviation. But European 
statesmen are not blind to the general situation; 
they are alert and active. Along great subsidized 
commercial airways fly wonderful "planes equipped 
with comfortable chairs, wireless telephones, and 
every convenience. The bomb sightholes are lightly 
plugged, the machine guns, though stripped off, are 
lying handy on the airdromes, and thus each ma- 
chine can be converted easily into a bomber, as one 
advertisement affirms. 

It may be, of course, that airplanes will not prove 
so all-powerful in warfare as some of the nations 
anticipate. Critics have not failed to note that in the 
Moroccan difficulties, France and Spain, for all their 
great “air superiority” over the mountain tribes- 
men, have been unable to adjust the situation. 
However that may be, Europeans remember the 


dread menace in the sky during the last days of the 
Great War, and they have no doubt as to what air 
forces will be able to do against organized armies. 
They know, also, that for five years England’s Royal 
Air Force has been one of the strongest factors in 
maintaining peace in Irak. 

In the mind of Europe today, the spreading wings 
of political empire are.closely linked with the wing 
spread of airplanes. Other methods of protection are 
not discarded; but the Governments, instead of 
casting a portion of their bread upon the waters and 
the rest upon the land, in the form of big navies and 
armies, are doing their casting into the air. 

The future of commercial airplanes is certain. For 
the airplane has this big military advantage, that it 
can always come home to roost; it is seldom over a 
few hours’ flying distance from its national base. 

Much has been written as to why the United 
States has not developed commercial aviation. But 
the real reason lies at the tombs of George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, and others who helped unite 
these States into one nation. If the union of the 
States had not been effected about the time it was, 
Old Glory would not have come into being at all, and 
today America would probably be represented by 
numerous battle-scarred pennants decorated accord- 
ing to the temperaments of the citizens who settled 
the various States. — 

Because of its unity, America has not needed air 
lines in the sense that Europe has needed them, but 
the lessons taught by the latter country’s commercial 
lines havé shown that aircraft can be of much value 
in a domain as large as the United States. The dis- 
tances between important cities are far greater in 
America than in Europe. From London to Paris, or 
to Rome, Berlin, Madrid, or Brussels seems to rep- 
resent a long journey; but the distances between 
European capitals are closely parallel to the dis- 
tances between New York, Washington, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. In Europe a journey 
between New York and Chicago would be a whale of 
a trip. American aviators think nothing of flying 
over most of the Eastern cities in one day. 


NOTHER reason why the United States has not, 
like Europe, developed commercial air lines is 
because our people have had so little chance to see 
that kind of flying. The majority have seen nothing 
substantial in the air except military ’planes. Now, 
however, since European airways have been written 
up so extensively, and since so many American tour- 
ists have tested them, they have begun to take root 
on a commercial basis in this country. 

So it comes about that, as the American idea of 
aviation changes, a sort of reciprocity seems to 
operate between the two continents. While the 
foreign lines are helped financially by the United 
States, the United States is benefited by the efficient 
example of the foreign lines. 
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PIONEER OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY 
An old chronicle tells 
the story of a man 
who built himself 
wings and tried to 
soar away to the 
clouds from the top 
of a high tower. 
Instead of succeed- 
ing, “he fell and 
broke his bones” 


| pape. symbol of man’s dream 
to conquer the heights, flew on 
immortal wings through Greek 
mythology; Medea had her flying 
dragons; Dedalus tried to soar 
through the air on the wings he 
built, and fell into the sea. “‘Oh that 
I had wings like the dove!” cried the 
Psalmist. Dissatisfied with his power 
to ride over the earth and across 
the sea, man looked at the birds and 
longed for wings. The first written 
record of an attempt to attain this 
desire was made by Leonardo da 
Vinci, the painter who would have 
been an inventor. He left over five 
thousand ‘pages of manuscript, 


among them a “Treatise Upon the . 


Flight of Birds,” and he constructed 
a pair of wings, made to flap by 
pedals worked with the feet. His de- 


vice was doomed to failure, 
and it was many centuries 
before sufficient study had 
been made of the laws 
of flight and the ways of 
the wind to construct man- 
made brothers of the birds. 
Balloons were the first 
successful attempt to rise in 
the air. As early as the Thir- 
teenth Century, Roger 
Bacon worked out a theor 
of lifting a balloon by filling 
it with liquid air. It was not 
until the time of Mont- 
golfier’s experiment in 1783, 
however, that the theory 
definitely became practice. 
Inspired by the clouds drift- 
ing easily above him high in 
air, Montgolfier constructed 
a globe, a gorgeous painted 
thing of linen 105 feet in 
circumference, and inflated 
it over fire with hot air and 
smoke until, to the wonder 
of the beholders, it rose and 
remained up until the air 
within it cooled. A little 
later the brothers Robert 
sent up the first hydrogen, 
gas-filled balloon from the 
Champ de Mars in. Paris. 
It reached a height of 3,000 
feet before it floated down. 
The first living passengers 





Man’s Desire for Wings 


to ascend in a balloon 
were a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck chosen, 
probably without 
consulting them, by 
Montgolfier to make 
a trial flight. They 
came down uninjured 
by the experiment, 
except for the cock, 
whose right wing was 
hurt by akick from the 
sheep. Emboldened by 
this, Francois Pilatre 
de Rozier made a voy- 
age skyward in a cap- 
tive balloon. Later, the 





MOoNTGOLFIER’S BALLOON 


In 1783 Montgolfier constructed a 
balloon, filled with hot air and smoke, 
which rose to a height of 6,000 feet in 


less than ten minutes 


passage across the Channel was made, but these lighter- 
than-air craft were always at the mercy of the wind 
and were also without power to choose a landing place. 
The price of Dedalus was paid again many times. In 
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1848, Henson and Stringfel- 
low designed and produced 
a model airplane, steam- 
propelled. But the first ac- 
tual motor-driven craft to 
return to the spot whence 
it started was the balloon, 
La France, in 1894. 

By this time, men had 
begun to learn that momen- 
tum will hold up a body in 
the air. Experiments with 
heavier-than-air craft ¥ be- 
gan. In 1894, Otto Lilien- 
thal, a German, built !a 
batlike machine with which 
he could start from a height 
and “slide” downhill on the 
air. The Wright brothers in 
1899 made their first ex- 
periment with a_ glider, 
which later developed into 
the “Wright Flyer,” a ma- 
chine weighing 600 pounds, 
including the operator and 
an eight horse power engine. 
This was the first success- 
ful power-supported, high- 
speed, man-carrying flying 
machine. After this, prog- 
ress was rapid, but though 
the World War gave 
airplanes their present im- 
portance, peace-time devel- 
opment has still much toadd 
to the science of aviation. 
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HENSON’S AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE, 
1848 


The first power-driven machine 

which actually flew was a small 

model airplane designed by 
Henson and String fellow 
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DESCENT NEAR PHILADELPHIA IN 
THE FIFTIES 


When the news cf Montgolfier’s 
success reached America, the 
researches which had already 
been made at Philadelphia were 
stimulated to such an extent 
that balloon ascensions were 
also made there. As is seen in 
the picture on the right, stove- 
pipe hats were part of the fly- 
ing equipment 
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WRIGHT GLIDER, 1903 


The precursor of the power- 
driven airplane was the glider. 
Experiments in this form of 
aérial navigation had been made 
by Otto Lilienthal and Perry 
Pilcher at the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Their invention 
was improved upon by the 
Wright brothers, whoconstructed 
a glider with a horizontal vane 
in front, a vertical vane behind, 
and a device for warping the 
wings. With this a public flight 
was made at Kittyhawk, North 
Carolina. Their longest glide 
was 6224 feet 
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L’ AEROPLANE 14 BIS. SANTOS-DUMONT, 
1906 


Santos-Dumont was a Brazilian 
millionaire who lived in Paris. 
He had a deep interest in aviation, 
was a member of the Federation 
Aéronautique Internationale, and 
the Aéro Club de France. The 
development of aviation owes a 
great deal to him, because he was 
the first to make an entirely public 
demonstration of man flight with- 
out gas support, when the machine 
he built returned to the spot from 
whence it started —a new feat in 
the history of flying. By establish- 
ing regular flights during a period 
of three years, when those who 
wished and could pay the price 
were taken up in his machine, he 
popularized the art of flying 













963, L’Aéroplane 14 bis 
Santos-Dumont 
Moteur 50 H P 
Ponds total, 
aviateur compris 300 Kg 
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First ARMY AIRPLANE, 1908 


By 1908 the Wright brothers had 
added motors to their gliders, 
and the gliders had become 
flyers. Looking with cautious 
suspicion, yet reluctant admira- 
tion, on the merits of Orville 
Wright’s machine, the Army 
agreed to buy it after a satis- 
factory demonstration that it 
could get off the ground, make a 
“complete circle in the air’’ and 
come down to earth again with- 
out a crash. On these terms, the 
Army bought the airplane 


BriTISH VALKYRIE, 1910 


By 1910 British interest in 
military aviation was beginning 
to awaken. Due to the airplanes 
built and flown by Cody in 1907 
and 1908, and the efforts of de 
Haviland and others to perfect 
the machines they were building, 
the military authorities of Great 
Britain opened their eyes to the 
value of airplanes for recon- 
naissance in case of war 
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PLEASE, 
UNCLE SAM) 
WILL YOU 


1 WISH To 
LEARN HOw 
fo FLY IN 
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GREAT BRITAIN RUSSIA GERMANY 


{[Copyright: 1913: Ry John T. McCutcheon.] 
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CARTOON FROM THE Chicago Tribune, MARCH 2, 1913 





FoKKER ’PLANE, THE LAST WorpD IN AERIAL SAFETY 


This ’plane will not fall into a tail spin or a nose dive, and the three motors are expected to make a forced 


landing unnecessary, as the ’plane should be able to fly on any one of them - 
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Talk About Govennine Control of Liquor Salesr 
By Victor W. Knauth 


the liquor problem: perfectly wonderful 
or perfectly dreadful, depending on the 
point of view — but anyway, perfectly something. 
The “wets” and the “drys” in the United States, 
however they may debate the Canadian experiment 
of government control of liquor sales, agree loudly 
on the point of its perfection. They disagree only 
on the question of whether it is totally good or 
totally bad. 
The forces which would liberalize the Volstead 
Act declare that in the Province of Quebec, where 
liquor is a lawful commodity, 


Cy ta has found the perfect solution of 


summon Canada to testify. The wets insist that it 
stimulates respect for law and actually decreases 
drunkenness. The drys proclaim that even govern- 
ment officials cannot engage in liquor transactions 
without succumbing to temptation and so becoming 
corrupt. The wets retort that restricted use of 
alcohol increases happiness. The drys declare that 
the Canadian Government, by inference, bestows 
its blessing on the liquor trade by being a party to 
it. The wets contend that liquor regulation encour- 
ages temperance. The drys explain that unemploy- 
ment follows drink. Some of them quote statistics, 
and all point in triumph to 
Canada for proof. 





the saloons have not been 
merely driven out of sight, to 
continue their trade in con- 
cealment, but that they have 
been extirpated — absolutely. 
To them, there is no halfway 
about it. The. bootleggers and 
the “blind tigers” are gone. 
The people of Quebec are per- 
mitted to drink intoxicating 
drinks without breaking the 
law — hence, why should they 
patronize blind tigers? Why 
should bootlegging continue? 





Is government control of liquor 
sales in Canada a “‘thin entering 
wedge” for the saloon’s return? 
American drys think so. The wets 
issue emphatic denials and point to 
the Canadian experiment as one 
which has done away with all the 
objectionable features of both 
“open” and ‘“‘bone-dry” days, 
without any of their attendant 
evils. Mr. Knauth, a young Ameri-. 
can journalist, presents the results 
of a recent investigation in this 

article 


The statistics of arrests for 
drunkenness in the city of 
Montreal serve to illuminate 
most of the statistics cited to 
bolster arguments. The record 
shows flatly that arrests for 
drunkenness have declined re- 
markably since government 
control of liquor sales replaced 
entire prohibition. The answer 
which one hears is simply that 
the methods of the policemen 
have changed. The officers 








Therefore, they reason trium- 
phantly, blind tigers, boot- 
leggers, and other prohibition evils do not exist. 

Unfortunately, however, they do. Yes, and they 
flourish, even in the Province of Quebec. 

The drys in the United States are equally majestic 
when they deduce out of Canada’s experience. 
Their logic is simple. When there was drink, before 
prohibition was enacted, there were saloons. If 
drinks again become lawful, the saloons will come 
back; perhaps not instantly, but inevitably and in 
good time. Liberalization of the absolute prohibi- 
tion, therefore, becomes a “thin entering wedge” 
which must eventually remove all restriction from 
the liquor trade. The second argument is equally 
plain. When brewers made and sold beer lawfully 
they were politically powerful. Were not the saloons 
always closed on Election Day? If brewers are 
again permitted to make and sell beer, they will be 
powerful in politics again. The drys, like the wets, 
point to Canada to confirm their contentions. 

There are minor elaborations of these principal 
themes. The American wets assert that the sale of 
alcoholic drinks is good for government finances. 
Canada is called as witness. The drys reply that it 
increases business bankruptcies, and they, too, 


arrested tipsy persons when 
prohibition was the law; but 
now, one is informed, the officers steer tipsy per- 
sons to their homes, even calling ambulances when 
these are necessary. They are politely assisted out 
of sight; they used to be arrested. Whether this be 
true or not, it is entirely possible, so possible that 
the statistics of arrests must be doubted. 


THER statistics are not more reliable. It seems 
true that the volume of bankruptcies in the 
Province of Quebec, which has government control, 
was much greater last year than in the Province of 
Ontario, which is dry; but to argue from this fact 
that the excessive failures are due to the wetness 
of Quebec is not convincing. It is true, too, that in 
the years since government control was instituted, 
the number of bankruptcies in all of Canada has 
been greater than in the years of prohibition; but 
here, again, the essential connection is not well 
established. The only statistics which seem to be 
at all reasonable are those which deal with govern- 
ment finances. Last year, the Province of Quebec 
earned a net profit of nearly $6,000,000 from 
liquor sales. Yet to make this possible, the people 
spent almost $20,000,000 for drinks. 
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All this is important 
only because it shows 
how unimportant it is. 


Commission: ‘‘Our 
operations against 
illicit resorts in Mon- 





The statistics are inter- 
esting, but not relevant 
to any discussion of 
the rightness or the 
wickedness of the 
Canadian experiment. 
The drys can point 
out the increased num- 
bers of commercial fail- 
ures, and the wets can 
emphasize the decreas- 
ing arrests for drunken- 
ness without in any. 
degree illuminating 
the success or the fail- 
ure of the Canadian 
system. For they can- 
not show that the sale 
of drinks in Canada 
has any exclusive bearing on unemployment or on 
the tax rate or on the prevalence of crime or on 
respect for every sort of law or on bankruptcies or 
charitable aid or official corruption. 

There remain, however, the principal pegs on 
which the arguments, pro and con, are hung. 
There is the contention of the liberalists that the 
sale of drinks by the Government has stamped out 
blind tigers in the Province of Quebec and made 
bootlegging unnecessary. Yet the blunt fact is that 
bootleggers and blind tigers continue to prosper, 
though drinks can be openly bought and delivered 
in the light of day. Bootlegging is so exceedingly 
profitable in Quebec that the smugglers find it 
worth their while to smuggle alcohol out of the dry 
United States into wet Canada. The under-cover 
flow of liquor over the international border has be- 
come a two-way affair, a fact confirmed by customs 
officials on both sides of the line. Speaking of the 
prevalence of smuggled alcohol, the Liquor Com- 
mission of the Province of Quebec explains in its 
report that “‘most of this alcohol comes to us from 
the United States.” The American customs officials 
and the Dominion authorities in the Canadian 
capitol at Ottawa. tell the same story, and the 
Roman Catholic cardinal bishop at Quebec warns 
his people that “regarding particularly the clandes- 
tine importation, manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, . . . we by virtue of our episcopal author- 
ity forbid the same within the bounds of our diocese, 
disregard of which will be considered grave dis- 
obedience.” This is an energetic measure designed, 
apparently, to confront no mean emergency. 
Clearly, the Canadian way of making drinks avail- 
able has not eliminated the bootleggers. 

What of the blind tigers, the illicit sellers of 
liquor? This is the report of the Quebec Liquor 


(Keystone) 





THEY ARE Runninc It BotH Wars Now 


This picture shows customs inspectors making a haul from a bootlegger 
attempting to cross the International Bridge, Calais, Maine 


treal have by no means 
come to an end.... 
Cases of sales without 
permits are still numer- 
ous, amounting to 
963.” In other words, 
then, this city of fewer 
than a million residents 
supports nearly a thou- 
sand blind tigers. The 
Commission somewhat 
gloomily adds: “Not- 
withstanding our ef- 
forts we are well aware 
that these illicit resorts 
still exist and that we 
shall never succeed in 
permanently closing up 
such places.” And of 
clubs, which frequently “are nothing else but illicit 





resorts on a large scale,” they exclaim that ‘the 


managers manipulate matters in such a way as to 
make it impossible for us to reach them.” 

“Never” and “impossible” are ominous words 
when they are found in an official report. Their 
meaning here is plain enough to destroy the second 
great reason proposed for imitating the Canadian 
experiment in the United States. It has not closed 
the blind tigers. The Canadian experience has failed 
to support the perfect promises made for it by its 
American admirers. 


ie has also failed as completely to justify the fears 
which fill our American drys when they con- 
template Canada and discover its system to be a 
disguised approach to the saloons. If Canadians 
thought this of it, they would abolish their arrange- 
ment: they do not want saloons. This is so clear 
that it cannot be mistaken. No important political 
leader in all Canada, and no newspaper, would dare 
propose a return to the open days of old. Govern- 
mental liquor sales have no connection whatsoever 
with saloons. If our drys look closely at Canada, 
they will see, too, that their second great objection 
— the restored influence of the brewers — falls as 
flat as their first. Perhaps the brewers of Quebec 
have recaptured their power, but if so, they are 
keeping it hidden, which brewers did not do when 
power was actually theirs. But perhaps these 
brewers of Quebec are deceitful wretches. Well, 
the cost of their deceptiveness can be measured in 
dollars and cents. There are great areas of land in 
the Province, well filled with people, in which their 
brews may not be sold because local option still 
stands in their way. Brewers are losing sure profits 
in those places. One may (Continued on page 84) 
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When Knowledge Is Misused 


By G. Raymond Wakeham 


defective or untenable. 





ANY think- 
ers, teachers, 
) and, more 


recently, even physi- 
cians look upon the 
recrudescence of “Fun- 


menace to free human 
thought and progress. 
Since there is a cause for 
every phenomenon, 





The rapid accumulation of knowledge in the past 
fifty years has thrown upon the world such a 
mass of fact and theory that many have had diffi- 
culty in assimilating it. Particularly has science, 
through new discoveries, crashed down the idols of 
damentalism’’ as a many a belief. Dr. Wakeham, professor of chemistry 
in the University of Colorado, discusses in the 
present article the ‘‘misuse”’ of knowledge. His 
observations should evoke wide interest among both 

Fundamentalist and more liberal thinkers 


Making this radical 
change without any 
pause in the onward 
sweep of human prog- 
ress has naturally 
caused considerable 
confusion, and the 
moderate Fundamen- 
talist is merely asking, 
perhaps subconsciously, 








everything that hap- 
pens may be regarded 
as the reaction to some other happening, and 
examining the origin of any symptom is usually the 
best way to find out how to control it. 
Fundamentalism is easily explained as a natural, 
inevitable reaction, not necessarily against the vast 
increase of knowledge which recent generations have 
witnessed, but against the incredibly destructive 
misuse to which much of that knowledge has been 
put. Try as it may, optimistic philosophy cannot 
discover in the human character any upward evolu- 
tionary improvement at all commensurate with the 
vast accumulation of known facts that is rising 
about us. Hence; Fundamentalism. Better be 


ignorant and harmless, the Fundamentalists argue, 


than clever and destructive. 

If, after:the manner of Hazlitt or of Solomon, we 
define the various aspects of knowledge, the inner 
nature of our problem will be clearer. Knowledge 
proper comprises the known facts of life, existence, 
and experience. Learning includes language, philoso- 
phy, theology, scientific theories, and all that the 
human mind has thought, imagined, and dreamed; 
wisdom is the subtle power of using our knowledge 
and learning aright — of being able to build our 
house on the rock instead of on the sand. 

But knowledge, in its fullest sense, represents 
fact, and so must always be faced: for facts have a 
brutal habit of knocking down provisionally, and 
annihilating ultimately, whatever tries to ignore 
them. Yet from time immemorial, human ideals 
and, to a lesser extent, human conduct have been 
based upon human _ imaginings — philosophies, 
theologies, and other theories — rather than upon 
absolute knowledge. That may account for the long 
series of hard knocks and dismal wrecks which makes 
up the story of the human race. 

We are now in a transition period when an at- 
tempt is being made to test by appeal to fact the 
theories upon which civilization is founded, and to 
modify or drop those theories as they prove to be 


whether we are not go- 
ing a little too fast — 
whether we are not throwing away the useful su- 
perstitions of the ages before we have anything 
adequate to offer in their place. 

The discovery of new knowledge always justifies, 
and even necessitates, the reéxamination of the 
“learning” which was based on that knowledge. 
But when this learning constitutes the under- 
pinning of our social structure, common sense should 
warn us not to knock it out until we have built the 
new foundation to take its place. No new learning 
can deny the usefulness of those concepts — how- 
ever untenable they may be at present — which for 
ages have directed human effort along fruitful 
channels, developed characters of the highest 
nobility, and organized the human race into some- 
thing like a cohesive unity. Character is based 
largely on the old learning; the new science has given 
little attention to character building. To train the 
head and the hand, but not the heart, is like teaching 
a mischievous boy how to shoot straight and then 
sending him out into a crowded street with a loaded 
automatic. Many a gifted nation has run amuck 
like that, and with results equally disastrous to 
itself and to its neighbors. 


HE ancients realized the danger of knowledge 
and guarded their learning socarefully that prog- 
ress was slow. We have gone to the other extreme 
and flung the firebrands of science into all kinds 
of combustible material, so that today civilization is 
in danger of going up in one vast bonfire. We need 
to discover how to develop characters to which our 
new knowledge can be safely intrusted, and how, 
in the meantime, to control and divert into useful 
channels the overwhelming outflow of information 
which is flooding the world. If even a small propor- 
tion of the vast funds and facilities now available 
for research could be devoted to those ends, the 
threatened suicide of civilization might be averted. 
Knowledge has been advanced by a wide variety 
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of mental attitudes — by curiosity, by cynical 
skepticism, by a genuine thirst for research, and 
sometimes by mere instinctive destructiveness. The 
idea of subjecting any phenomenon to a detached, 
dispassionate, unprejudiced examination is of very 
recent date. Thus, most of our knowledge has come 
to us in a distorted, incomplete form, and even yet 
very few of the mediums which reach our massed 
populations make any attempt to present their 
matter in a fair, unbiased way. For that reason, it 
is often difficult to disentangle genuine fact from the 
preconceptions in which it is clothed, ideas which are 
often ingrained in our very language and modes of 
thought. Hence, the need for extreme caution in 
the dissemination of any alleged knowledge which 
threatens to undermine the time-honored notions of 
ethics, religion, and the like, which enable men to 
live with other men in some measure of security. 


CIENCE has offered nothing which begins to 
rival in poignancy, persuasiveness, and general 
psychological effectiveness the appeal of religion. 
The reaction of science on religion has been entirely 
iconoclastic, and iconoclasm is the least satisfactory 
method of advancing truth. The crash of falling 
idols, the frightened flare of sacred, flames as they 
vanish into darkness, the reeking blood of priests 
slain before their altars — all those leave deep scars 
on the great world heart. Anda science which ignores 
the reaction of emotion on conduct is not safe for our 
present world. 

Science should be careful not to flout the sanc- 
tions and undermine the inhibitions which hold 
society together until it can offer equally tried and 
potent motives for the regulation of conduct. No 
individual has any right to attack the faith which 
gives his fellow man guidance in life and comfort in 
death, no matter what his own convictions may be, 
unless he has something better to give in exchange. 
And the public guardians of social rights, while they 
may be scientifically antedated, logically prepos- 
terous, and unworthily motivated, are nevertheless 
following a sound instinct when they look askance 
at the wide dissemination of unproved theories 
which cannot be harmonized with the preconceptions 
of the social contract, and even when they try to 
inhibit the rising tide of disruptive knowledge. 

Teachers, in particular, should be taught to 
distinguish most carefully between the actual 
knowledge in their possession and the theories which, 
however attractive from the purely intellectual 
viewpoint, are nevertheless merely theories, and 
subject to the constant flux which scientific learning 
undergoes. They should realize the responsibility of 
knowledge and should refrain from tossing casually 
into a class of carefully trained Sunday-school 
pupils some bombshell of modern thought which 
will jar to its foundation the. faith of their trusting 
hearers. More than one bright, active boy has been 


turned into a cynical desperado by such careless 
handling of scientific truth, which has a savor of 
life unto life and of death unto death. 

Most Governments are wise enough to deal very 
gently with the superstitions — if such they are — 
which even yet are civilization’s chief bulwark 
against a rising tide of anarchy. Presidents join the 
Church when they assume supreme office, whatever 
their own inner convictions. Only the Athenians 
were too late in dealing with Socrates, whose dev- 
astating questions broke down the faith of the 
Athenian youth in the only sanctions they had, 
without offering anything in return. It is hardly too 
much to surmise that if the positive aspect of his 
philosophy as afterwards worked out by Plato and 
Aristotle could have been presented along with his. 
iconoclastic queries, the ruin of Athens might have 
been averted. 

There need be no inhibition of scientific research, 
but there should be a control of scientific results and 
scientific theories. An admirable model of procedure 
in the event of an important scientific development 
was furnished by the discoverers of insulin. They 
might have exploited their exceedingly useful and 
valuable product to the tune of millions of dollars, 
although that would have been unethical, of course, 
from the scientific and the medical viewpoint. They 
might have published their discovery at once, upon 
which a host of other exploiters would have sprung 
up and caused incalculable damage and disappoint- 
ment with crude imitations. They avoided both 
mistakes by keeping their discovery to themselves 
until they had protected it against illegitimate 
exploitation, and then published it in a form cal- 
culated to make it available as rapidly as possible. 


HE world needs not only all the knowledge it can 

get, but wisdom to use that knowledgesafely and 
to the best advantage. Scientific research should 
devote a part of its efforts to the adjustment of new 
knowledge to actual conditions, taking into account 
all possible reactions, in view of the limitations, both 
intellectual and moral, of our average population. 
It should take steps to guard against the incalcu- 
lable damage which has been done by the crude mis- 
use and ignorant misrepresentation of some of its 
most useful theories — notably evolution. It should 
remember that the world has a heart and a soul as 
well as a mind, and should guard its nuggets of 
truth as they come to light instead of sending them 
crashing through the windows of civilization. Our 
minds, at best, are feeble, and our knowledge is 
fragmentary. We can well afford to walk softly in 
the face of the mystery of existence, and to refrain 
from mocking what we merely cannot understand. 
If there is any ultimate purpose in the universe, we 
cannot afford to ignore or despise any of the agen- 
cies, however incomprehensible to us, which have 
played any part toward the attainment of that end. 
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Readers and Writers 


has been during the past few years 
a growing fad for all things negro. 
It is now a most fashionable fad and is 


I; New York, if not elsewhere, there 


bringing grist to the publishers’ mills, after — 


having first served the concert halls and 
cabarets. “The Book of Negro Spirituals” 
(Viking Press), edited by James Weldon 
Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson; 
R. Emmet Kennedy’s “ Mellows” (Boni), 
a book of negro work songs, street cries, 
and spirituals; and “Color” (Harper), 
a volume of verse by Countée P. Cullen 
are among the recent manifestations of 
interest in this movement. The epitome 


of the movement is sketched in “The. 


New Negro” (Boni), edited by Alain 
Locke. 

“This volume,” according to the fore- 
word, “aims to document the New Negro 
culturally and socially — to register the 
transformations of the inner and outer 
life of the Negro in America that have so 
significantly taken place in the last few 
years.” 

The book contains specimens of negro 


drama, poetry, and prose, a little music, 


and general essays on various social, 
political, and artistic phases of negro life. 
“Whoever wishes to see the Negro in his 
essential traits, in the full perspective of 
his achievement and possibilities, must 
seek the enlightenment of that self- 
portraiture which the present develop- 
ments of Negro culture are offering. In 
these pages . . . we have. . . concen- 
trated upon self-expression and the forces 
and motives of self-determination. So far 
as he is culturally articulate, we shall let 
the Negro speak for himself.” 

This sounds more rational than the 
ravings of one’s friends who have heard 
Roland Hayes in the afternoon, seen Paul 
Robeson in the evening, attended the 
midnight performance of some show that 
features Florence Mills, and danced the 
“Charleston” in a Harlem cabaret until 
dawn. Yet, having closed the book, I am 
as far removed as ever from theenthusiasm 
which prompts the daily program which 
I have outlined. If I had supposed that all 
negroes were illiterate brutes, I might be 
astonished to discover that they can 
write good third-rate poetry, readable and 
unreadable magazine fiction, and that 
their real estate in Harlem is anything but 
dilapidated slum property. But I started 
with no such misconception. Therefore, 
though “The New Negro” is an interest- 
ing social document in my eyes and an 
invaluable reference book, as a revelation 
of a great renaissance of negro art and lit- 
erature it is no more convincing than the 
momentary vogue of the “Charleston.” 


By Ernest Boyd 


A 





Ever since I first came to America 
I have been unable to acquire either the 
sentimental Southern or the sentimental 
Northern point of view about the negro. 
Living in the South, as I did at first, 
I could neither admit that colored people 
make excellent servants nor agree that 
they are legitimate sport for lynching 
bees. In the North I found a few white 
people who were seriously engaged in 
working for the education and better 
treatment of the negro, but they made 
no extravagant claims about either the 
cooking or the nursing proclivities of their 
protégés, nor did they argue that the 
race was possessed of any God-given 
faculties that marked it off from other 
Americans of the same class. It was not 
until the cult of Harlem and its works 
began that I found myself confronted by 
the Southern sentimentalities reversed. 
Then it became necessary to rave, not 
about one’s “colored mammy,” but about 
mediocre and usually unattractive-looking 
colored dancers, to extol the performances 
of colored actors, and to find great merit 
in the merely competent work of poets 
and prose writers simply because they 
were colored. 


Y difficulty in the South was both 
human and gastronomical. Hu- 
manly speaking, I could not see how uned- 
ucated, undeveloped, and cowed people 
could make good servants; they were too 
stupid; and if they were not too dishonest, 
that was no fault of their masters. Their 
fried chicken, fried oysters, and rich waffles 
were not for digestions like mine, so the 
charm of the colored cuisine did not strike 
me as it should, no doubt, have done. 
As for the metaphysical process which 
enabled one to intrust children to colored 
nurses, but would not permit one to sit 
at the same end of a street car with those 
same nurses — well, I felt it was no 
business of mine, but it was wholly ir- 
rational, nevertheless. 
On the same principle, I find myself 
unable to believe that a tawdry musical 


show, performed by ugly, uncouth people, 
which would not last one week if played 
on Broadway by whites, becomes marvel- 
ous because one has to drive far up into 
Harlem to see it done by colored people. 
Nor do I think that the boredom of 
meeting uninteresting negroes is mitigated 
by the fact that many thousands of their 
white fellow citizens would not dare to 
meet them at all. That is no reflection 
upon the race, for I should hate to think 
that any intelligent man would try to 
argue that every member of his race is 
worth talking to. The negro is handi- 
capped, as all members of oppressed races 
are, by the necessity for propaganda, 
and races and persons on the defensive 
are rarely intrinsically interesting. 


N “The New Negro” are all the 
features to which I, as a specialist in 
oppressed races, am accustomed. Every 
goose is a swan, and extravagant efforts 
are made to provide a tradition and to 
prove America’s indebtedness to it. The 
ostensible aim is to show that the ignorant 
prejudices of white Americans against the 
negro are unfounded, and that he is often 
a man of culture and an industrious and 
loyal citizen. I should say that those facts 
are indicated by the contents of this 
particular book, especially by the essays 
of an historical and explanatory character 
wherein actual achievements are re- 
corded. Those records do not prove that 
there is a Beethoven, an Einstein, or 
a Leonardo da Vinci hiding in Harlem 
from illiterate Ku-Kluxers, but they 
establish a definite rise in the status and 
comfort of the negro population, from 
which it is safe to assume that something 


better than bootblacks or saxophone 


players may be expected in the course 
of time. 

As “creative writers,” these negro 
authors express nothing whatever that 
has not been done better by very com- 
monplace whites: their racial element, 
apart from dialect, is not apparent in 
their work. They even seem to take 
seriously such rubbish as Ronald Fir- 
bank’s “Prancing Nigger,” which is very 
much as if Israel Zangwill were to list 
“Abie the Agent” among the great 
contributions to the literature of Jewry. 
W. E. B. DuBois, I also note, is greatly 
depressed by the fact that two out of three 
colored French deputies in France are 
lacking in racial antagonism to the French. 
Evidently, the Jim Crow car is better 
suited to the requirements of the move- 
ment. But if Mr. DuBois were elected 
to Congress, would he stand for Ethiopia 
or for America? 
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A Very Good Man of Business 


THE LIFE OF FUDGE GARY: THE 
STORY OF STEEL. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. New York: D. Appleton 


&F Co. $3.50. 


S biography there is not much to 
A say for this volume except that it 
is an old-fashioned picture of a 
public man. Since Lytton Strachey 
wrote “Queen Victoria,” readers have 
been treated to a series of biographies 
which, like the more thoughtful of 
modern novels, aspire to mirror the dim 
inner lights and shadows of the life under 
review, to show why So-and-So became 
rich or great, to unravel the complexes 
of character, and, if necessary, to reveal 
the infirmities and secret sins of the 
subject along with his virtues and 
achievements. A biographer of this school 
not only is unafraid of his subject, but 
he appears actually delighted at finding 
in an august life material with a bit of 
kick in it for the audience. Bomboso’s 
boots do not scare such a Boswell in the 
least, and if the latter can prove that 
they were hugely made in order to accom- 
modate monstrous club feet of which the 
world had hitherto no notice, so much 
the better. 

Miss Tarbell breaks completely with 
that school of biography, as well as with 
her own past. Her “History of the 
Standard Oil Company” was a revelation 
which was far from being altogether rosy. 
An admirable piece of work, that — 
timely in the sense that it merged into 
the spirit of an epoch, and yet timeless in 
the sense that all valid history is time- 
less. Perhaps the reason Miss Tarbell can 
find so little fault with Judge Gary and 
the United States Steel Corporation 
is that she found so much fault with 
Rockefeller and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany years ago. Great corporations have 
improved their ways —no doubt of that; 
yet if the author were twenty years 
younger she might find more to cavil 
against in the history of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Time tames all of us more or less. 


UT Judge Gary appears to have been 
tame from the start, or at least 
highly civilized. He was a dutiful boy of 
good, steady stock and became a de- 
pendable citizen of churchgoing habits 
and legal attainments at an early age. 
There is no hint anywhere in this book 
that young Gary ever sowed a single 
wild oat or that a more mature Gary ever 
yielded to an impulse of any sort except 
to knock flat one opponent. There is 
something pathetic in Miss Tarbell’s 
lugging into type this single, unimportant 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


combat, as if to say: “There, dear reader, 
lest you think this man I am painting is 
too good to be true, I demonstrate to you 
that once he lost his temper.” Of course, 
Miss Tarbell, wise woman that she is, 
knows that no mortal man of Judge 
Gary’s force is utterly without spiritual 
turbulence and inner conflicts. In a way, 
her reserve in this matter rather dulls her 
book. It is good to know that in his early 
days Lawyer Gary won an important 
lawsuit because he stayed home at night 





(Press I ltustrating Service) 
JupGcE GARY 
The Chairman of United States Steel 


to study the evidence while his brother 
lawyers sat up and played poker; but it 
would be even better to know that he 
really wanted to join the party and held 
off only through loyalty to his client or 
because his wife objected to his going out, 
or because he had never learned to play 
the great American game. That Judge 
Gary was even then a devout Methodist is 
not a sufficient explanation of this unusual 
phenomenon; there were some excellent 
Methodist poker players in Illinois in that 
day, notably Uncle Joe Cannon. 

Young but highly civilized Mr. Gary 
made his way in the world with a will. 
His judicial temperament hardened in 
practice, until he could take it over into 
the steel business and expose it to the 
heats of competition without its melting 
away. He came from an ethical profession 
into a notoriously unethical business, and 
his weight has since been exerted stead- 
fastly toward creating in the steel trade 
decent ideals of competition. No one who 


reads this book can fail to be impressed 
with the uprightness of the Gary charac- 
ter, and the pertinacity with which he has 
pressed his conception of business home 
upon his associates and competitors. He 
fought off the Carnegie heritage of ruth- 
less competition, and even combated the 
elder Morgan on more than one point of 
policy. His dealings with the Government 
and the public were not only aboveboard, 
they were eminently enlightened; and it is 
due to the Gary policies rather than to 
anything else that the United States Steel 
Corporation was not dissolved in the fa- 
mous suit brought against it by the United 
States Government. Such is the record of 
the man Gary in this book, and so far it is 
a socially useful one. Econornic progress ° 
is a process of integration; but in a de- 
mocracy, industrial integration must be 
accompanied by a corresponding growth 
of social responsibility in the enterprisers 
involved roughly equal to their augmented 
economic power. Judge Gary appears to 
have nurtured this growth more than any 
man of his generation. 


[- he has failed to correlate practice 
with preaching anywhere, it is in his 
dealings with labor. Miss Tarbell makes 
the best case she can for her hero in the 
matter of labor relations; but it is not 
quite convincing, after all. In all other 
matters Judge Gary appears to have set 
store by abstract principles of justice and 
the conference method of settling dis- 
putes; one would expect such a man to 
meet, at least, representatives of his cor- 
poration’s workers in an effort to avert a 
strike which was quite certain to be des- 
perately contested. It is true that the 
Steel Corporation could hardly have been 
expected to accept all the demands then 
made upon it; but on the other hand, the 
“No Admittance” sign was not quite a 
fitting decoration for the door of one who 
had so assiduously advertised the duty of 
considering public interest in business 
decisions. 

As a story of the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Miss 
Tarbell’s book is clear and vivid. The sub- 
title, “The Story of Steel,” is, however; a 
misnomer. Steel had a great history in the 
United States before Judge Gary brought 
his conscience to bear upon the industry; 
in fact, the adventures of steel were pretty 
well over when Lawyer Gary arrived on 
the scene. The old-timers would have 
thought a Garyized steel trade, stand- 
ardized and stabilized, beneath contempt, 
though there is not the slightest doubt 
that Judge Gary’s policies fit these times 
while Carnegie’s would not. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


An Ambassador's Memoirs. Vol. II. By 
Maurice Paléologue. New York: Geo. 
H. Doran Co. $7.50. 


HE third and last book of the 

memoirs of the last French Ambas- 
sador to the Russian Court describes the 
most dramatic and affecting period of his 
service, including the events in Russia 
from August, 1916, to May, 1917. This 
wise and experienced observer recounts the 
twilight of Czarism and the dawn of the 
Revolution. Despite his obvious distrust 
of certain personalities in autocratic 
Russia, and indeed his sense of the in- 
efficiency of the whole régime, M. 
Paléologue watched the beginnings of 
revolution with profound distrust and its 
working out with a sense of tragic loss. 
The excesses and terror of the Bolshevist 
rule are faithfully mirrored. No more 
graphic description of those extraordinary 
days can be found than in these memoirs. 
The volume closes with tragic lines 
taken from “Boris Godunov”: “‘Weep, 
my holy Russia, weep! For thou art enter- 
ing into darkness. Weep, my holy Russia, 
weep! For thou shalt surely die.” 

Every student of the history of the war 
or of Russia will regard these memoirs 
as a most important historical document. 
The layman will read them as a human 
document of the first importance. 


* ke KK * 


Bread and Circuses. By W. E. Woodward. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


NEW satirist swam into the ken of 

the American public when Mr. W. E. 
Woodward began writing his books. One 
can hardly call them novels, certainly not 
the book under review, which describes the 
persons gathered together at a model 
country hotel in Connecticut. There is no 
plot in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
the various personalities with their re- 
spective stories revolve around the 
central figure of Michael Webb, a retired 
philosopher who had capitalized his 
common sense. Mr. Webb had glory 
thrust upon him as a result of his book, 
“The Importance of Being Second Rate,” 
which he wrote as a satire and which was 
accepted as gospel. Into his mouth and 
into the mouths of other characters, Mr. 
Woodward puts a satiric philosophy which 
as a critique of American life has seldom 
been equaled. Compared with the au- 


thor’s quiet, calm, gentle, and yet devastat- 


ing satire, the noisy shouts and bellowings 
of Mr. Mencken are mere horseplay and 
buffoonery. 

The book has a great many quotable 
passages, but to my sorrow there is no 
room in a short review to do them justice. 


One is safe in heartily recommending 
“Bread and Circuses” to any actor on the 
American scene, even to those persons 
who are generally cast for the rdéle of 
Babbitt. 


**e KK * 


Seventy Summers. By Poultney Bigelow. 
New York: Longmans, Greene & 
Co. 2 vols. $10.00. 


R. BIGELOW is an unusual Amer- 
ican who was able to spend the 
greater part of his life where he liked and 
doing what he pleased. By early education 
and later travel he became intimately 
familiar with Europe and with some of the 
leading personalities in Europe, including 
the unlamented Kaiser. His opinions on 
men and things as given in these two in- 
teresting volumes are as far removed from 
the conventional American standpoint as 
can well be imagined. He runs blithely 
counter to many of our accepted ideas and 
is most happy trampling on our popular 
fears and inhibitions. 

As is not at all unnatural in a man of 
his age, he continually looks backward and 
laments a good many changes in condi- 
tions which seem to him unhappy as com- 
pared with those of the good old days 
when he was a youth. So many of those 
retrospective regrets are unjustified that 
the reader is tempted to doubt the 
importance of Mr. Bigelow’s judgment on 
other matters. Without, however, tak- 
ing him as the last word in wisdom, one 
can find great pleasure in reading his 
book, which sparkles with vitality and 
personality. 

* * kK * 
Russia. By Nicholas Makeev and Valen- 
tine O’Hara. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


HIS volume of the Modern World 

Series is an amazing achievement. 
Mr. Fisher rightly states in the introduc- 
tion that “the reader is here invited 
neither to condemn nor to extenuate, but 
simply to understand,” for sincerity of 
purpose is writ large on every page. 
Beginning with a succinct survey of 
imperial Russia, the authors proceed to 
develop the intellectual, moral, and 
material seeds which were to result in 
Russia as she is today. Whether in full 
or with a few clear strokes, every perti- 
nent event bearing on the Revolution 
is orientated with regard to the whole, 
and a vivid picture is presented of many 
outstanding personalities. Where neces- 
sary, Statistics are shown in tabular form, 
frequently taken from the official Soviet 
Government reports. There is an excel- 
lent bibliography, and a summary of 


Russian history to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The conclusion of this masterly book 
is, in general, that either the controlling 
Communist party must abandon its ef- 
forts to enforce Communism, or thecourse 
of economic pressure working through 
the agrarian population will compass 
its destruction. 


* ee *K * 


Animal Heroes of the Great War. By 
Ernest Harold Baynes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 


HE story of the brave exploits and 

hard work accomplished by animals 
in the World War. First, Mr. Baynes 
tells of the horses, loaded with ammuni- 
tion, struggling through mud and shell 
holes, many giving every ounce of their 
strength until they dropped dead. Then 
he describes General Allenby’s transport 
camels —a procession more than forty 
miles long — the largest force of camels 
ever gathered together. Army mules 
come in for their share of praise, as do 
oxen, donkeys, pigeons, and dogs. Mr. 
Baynes cites many instances where these 
dumb creatures showed intelligence and 
courage in the line of duty. 

All in all, an intensely interesting 
record by a man who loved animals and 
traveled far in order to learn at first 
hand of the services they rendered in 
the Great War. 


* * eK * 


Two Lives. By William Ellery Leonard. 
New York: The Viking Press, B. W. 
Huebsch. $2.00. 


HE publishers have reprinted the 

edition of 1922 with a few changes. 
The story is one of the most intimate of 
tragedies told with a detail which is al- 
most agonizing in its effect. One feels 
that the book is probably better as an 
analysis than as a poem. It is tremen- 
dously effective and poignant, but it, is 
at times gnarled and difficult verse. In 
other words, it would have been equally 
effective, perhaps, if it had been written 
in prose. 


ERRATUM. — B. W. Huebsch and the 
Viking Press are genuinely sorry to an- 
nounce that early copies of this book con- 
tain a transposition of lines 2 and 3 on 
page 63, spoiling the sense of the stanza. 
Nearly all of the limited edition and about 
eight hundred copies of the regular edition 
(including review copies), were distributed 
before the error was discovered. If these 
are returned to the publishers, 30 Irving 
Place, New York, the faulty page will 
gladly be replaced. 
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What the World Is Doing 





(International) 
SENATOR CAPPER OF KANSAS 
He predicts a political upheaval in the West 


unless the tariff law is revised in the interest 
of the farmers 


MERICAN participation in the 
A preparatory conference of the 
League of Nations, to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, next month, has 
received the stamp of President CooL- 
IDGE’s approval. On Janu- 
ary 4 he sent a message to 
Congress, urging an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to cover the ex- 
penses of sending an American delegation 
to the meeting, which will discuss the 
entire question of disarmament and 
decide upon the course which the discus- 
sions of the final international conference 
will take. In his message, Mr. Coo.ipcE 
makes it clear that the preparatory con- 
ference will discuss simply the agenda of 
the main conference to come, and that 
our participation will in no way commit 
the United States to any policies which 
meet with the disapproval of the country. 
“The general policy of this Government 
in favor of disarmament and limitation 
of armament cannot be emphasized too 
frequently or too strongly,” stated the 
President in his appeal. Immediately 
after the message was read in the House, 
Representative Henry W. Temp.e of 
Pennsylvania introduced a bill which 
would carry out the President’s request. 
It is not felt that any strong opposition 
will be registered in Congress against 
American participation in the preliminary 
conference, since the entire meeting will 
be simply a discussion of policies. 
But it is quite probable that the 


Disarmament 
Steps 


Edited ” Stewart Beach 


Administration will not be satisfied with 
the trend of discussions at Geneva. 


President Coo.ipcE has favored the con- ’ 


vening of another con- 
PA ference of the Big Five to 
discuss naval disarmament, 
since he feels that the United States, with 
her small Army of 118,000 men, is scarcely 
concerned to any great degree in land 
disarmament. The League has already ex- 
pressed its opinion that military and naval 
armaments cannot be separated in discus- 
sions, but President Coo.ipGE is said to 
be still hopeful that another purely naval 
conference may be held, probably at 
Washington. 

Congress has again opened fire upon the 
Aluminum Company of America in which 
Anprew J. ME tton, Secretary ‘of the 
Treasury, and his brother, R. B. MELLon, 
are alleged to be large stock- 
holders. Resolutions intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House on 
January 5 would inquire into the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of its case against the 
company, and provide for a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the aluminum industry 
with a view to ascertaining if monopolistic 
practices exist. Senator THomas J. WaLsH 
of Montana sponsored two Senate res- 
olutions, the first calling upon the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary to ascertain if the 
Department of Justice has attempted 
vigorously to find out whether the Alu- 
minum Company of America has lived 
up to the 1912 decree of the United States 
Court of the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, which restrained the company 
from certain practices alleged to be mo- 
nopolistic in their nature. If this decree 
has not been lived up to, then proceedings 
for contempt are in order. The second 
resolution would require the Attorney- 
General to give his opinion as to whether 
the Federal Trade Commission, by refus- 
ing to submit its evidence to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has interfered with the 
proper conduct of the case. In the House, 
Representative WiLt1am A. OLDFIELD of 
Arkansas introduced a resolution charging 
that the Aluminum Company of Amezica 
has built up a gigantic monopoly through 
tariff favoritism. His measure would 
authorize an investigation of the com- 
pany as well as of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s refusal to give the results of his 
own investigation to the Department of 
Justice. The House, after listening to his 
representations, failed to take action upon 
the proposal. 

Senator WALsH requested immediate 
action upon his resolutions, stating that 
he feared the statute of limitations would 
apply upon January 30—if, indeed, it was 


Investigations 


not already in effect — and 
so restrict the Government 
from instituting contempt 
proceedings. Briefly, the history of the 
case is that in 1922 the Federal Trade 
Commission was authorized to make an 
investigation of the Aluminum Company 
of America to see whether it had lived 
up to the 1912 decree of the Federal 
Court. In October, 1924, it reported to 
the Attorney-General that the company 
had not so done. On January 30, 1925, 
after a study of the documents, the 
Attorney-General reported to the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 
that he found the Commission’s charges 
to be well sustained, but that it would 
be necessary to carry the investigation 
further in order to determine if the 
practices objected to had been carried 
on subsequent to 1922, since the Com- 
mission had only carried its researches 
to the year 1922. The reason for this is 
that there is a one-year statute of limita- 
tions against proceedings for contempt 
for violation of a statute of this character. 
If, states Senator Wa su in his resolution, 
the company “discontinued these prac- 
tices in October, 1924, the statute of 
limitations has already run against con- 
tempt proceedings and none can be 
instituted. If, however, they .. . con- 
tinued those practices down to the time 
the Attorney-General reported he found 
they were so guilty, namely, January 30, 
1925, and proceedings are not instituted 


Mr. Walsh 
Explains 





(International) 


Maj. GEN. PRESTON BROWN 


The new commander of the First Corps Area 
who rose fromthe rank of private to his present 
command 
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(Keystone) 
THOMAS F. WooDLock 


Confirmation of his appointment to the Tariff 
Commission has evolved another storm in 
the Senate 


before January 30 next, the statute of 
limitations will have run.” 

The greatest interest in State Depart- 
ment circles is being directed toward 
Mexico and the fate of the new land 
bill which many experts believe to be 

’ in violation of American 
—_ treaty rights with Mexico. 
The measure has passed 

both branches of the Mexican Congress 
and awaits only the signature of President 
Ca.ies to become a law. But until it 
receives his signature and so becomes 
operative, no protest may be officially 
filed by our State Department. Not long 
ago, Secretary KeELLocc’s warning to 
Mexico’s President that the United States 
would not suffer any infringement upon 
the rights of its citizens brought a prompt 
and sharp rejoinder from Sefior CaLtes. 
Ambassador SHEFFIELD had evidently 
painted the Mexican situation in no very 
favorable light to the head of our State 
Department. Difficulties have arisen over 
the fact that Americans object to having 
their lands seized from them by Mexicans 
who refuse to recognize the rights of 
their legal owners. A commission has 
been set up to consider the claims of 
Americans, and President Cauies has 
promised that just compensation shall 
be given by the Mexican Government. 
The republic across the Rio Grande is 
having its difficulties with the present 
agrarian movement and there are few 
turns of the political situation which 
have not their sharp effect upon Ameri- 
cans because of large holdings there. In 
the present issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
appears the first of three articles by 
FREDERICK SimpicH dealing intimately 
with the Mexican situation. The second 
article, which appears in the January 30 


issue, will discuss the agrarian situation 
which has raised the present difficulty. 

No agreement has yet come from the 
discussions of anthracite miners and 
operators in New York City. The dead- 
lock, foreshadowed at the earliest sessions 

___ when Joun L. Lewys, presi- 
F sncsaoo etl dent of the United Mine 
Workers of America, stated 
that the miners would not consider arbitra- 
tion and thus give up their right to strike, 
continues, the operators holding out for 
arbitration, the miners definitely set 
against it. Little advance seems to have 
been made in a week of conference. A 
committee of three clergymen, represent- 
ing the Ministerial Association of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, visited President 
Lewis in New York and urged him to do 
all in his power to end the strike for 
‘“‘humanity’s sake.” Conditions are grow- 
ing more and more serious among the 
striking miners, they represented. Relief 
funds are practically gone, and the min- 
ers have exhausted both their savings 
and their credit at local shops. Earlier 
hopes for peace growing from the pres- 
ent negotiations seem now to have been 
abandoned. 

The possibility. of a defection in the 
Republican ranks of the Middle West 
over the tariff issue has alarmed political 
leaders in Washington. In the House, 


a 


(Acme) 





Representative Dickinson 

—— of Iowa is leading the revolt 

‘armers 

and has announced that 
he will introduce a bill providing for a 
Federal farm commission to deal with 
the problem of surplus crops. Secretary 
of Agriculture JARDINE is arranging for. 
a number of conferences to discuss the 
farmers’ problems and attempt to ascer- 
tain the feeling of the country upon 
agricultural relief. On January 12, he is 
to meet the editors of farm journals 
throughout the country who are con- 
vening in Washington. Two days later, 
he will confer with Governor LowpEen 
of Illinois, Sam THompson, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Aaron Sapiro, attorney for several 
co6perative marketing organizations. On 
page 61 of the present issue will be found 
editorial comment upon this sudden out- 
cropping of the farmers’ difficulties in 
both Senate and House. 

The new tax bill, passed by the House 
of Representatives, is now under discus- 
sion by the Senate Finance Committee 
and will soon emerge upon the floor of the 

: Upper House. Democrats 
—— on Wit committee are said 
to be raising objections to various fea- 
tures, particularly those dealing with the 
new maximum surtax rates fixed by the 
bill. Senator Smoot is urging further cuts 


The State Department is watching with interest to see if President Calles of Mexico will 
sign the new land bill which appears to violate American treaty rights 
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(Keystone) 
SCARLAT MonDsSTIREANU 
The former Crown Prince Carol of Rou- 
mania who, according to the official story, re- 
nounced his right of succession to the throne 
because of a love affair 


and has predicted that these will bring 
the total reduction to $338,000,000 
instead of the $325,736,000 which was 
the amount sliced from last year’s 
schedules by the House. Democratic 
Senators have stated that they will fight 
to repeal the remaining three per cent 
tax upon automobile manufacturers. 
Secretary MELton has appeared before 
the Finance Committee to point out that 
he does not favor cuts which would exceed 
the figure of $330,000,000 mentioned by 
General Lorn, Director of the Budget, 
as the available surplus. 

General Panca.os, who assumed power 
in Greece by a bloodless coup d’ état on June 
25, 1925, and a few days later theoreti- 
cally gave up the supreme power which he 

had won in the “revolution” 


—, to become Premier of the 
Command Patliamentary government, 


has decided that his liber- 
ality won’t work. On January 4, he again 
assumed supreme command and entire 
charge of Greek affairs, voiding the con- 
stitution and commencing to rule through 
the sufferance of the army. His decision 
was announced upon January 3, a few 
days before the senatorial elections which 
were scheduled for January 7. These 
elections-he postponed sine die, and he has 
announced a similar decision with regard 
tothe elections of the Assembly which were 
scheduled for March 10. The new move 
has caused little excitement in Greece 
where it is looked upon as little more than 
official recognition of a condition which 
has been actually in force since last June. 
General Panca os alleges in his manifesto 
that the country can no longer be directed 
by “worthless parliamentarians.” He is 
strengthening the army and has already 


i Ud nternational) 


ordered the expenditure of £3,000,000 for 
military supplies. In some quarters it is 
believed that Communist agitation in 
Greece was responsible for General 
PanGaLos’ move. In others, the arrival 
of several Italian Fascists in Greece is 
pointed to as a possible reason for the 
Premier’s decision to undertake the move, 
similar to that which Premier Musso tin1 

of Italy announced in November. 
Another stir in the Balkans appeared 
when Crown Prince Caro of Roumania 
abdicated his right to succession in favor 
of his son, Prince Micuaer. King 
FERDINAND announced his 


Prince —son’s decision to the Crown 
Carol C ide + 
Abdicates “OUNCI at a meeting on 


January 31, but the news 
was not given out to the press immedi- 
ately. Prince Carot, who by reason of 
his abdication becomes plain Mr. ScarLaT 
MonpsTIREANU, is at present in Milan, 
Italy. He has not returned to Roumania 
since he attended the funeral of the 
dowager Queen ALEXANDRA in London. 
Various reports have been issued to ac- 
count for the action of Prince Caro, the 
most credible being that a love affair had 
led to his taking this drastic course. At 
Milan, he is said to be much in the com- 
pany of Mme. Macpa Lupesco, alleged to 
be the woman who estranged him from 
his wife, Princess HELEN of Greece. 
Another version of the story has it that 
differences over military matters between 
the Crown Prince and the Roumanian 
Premier, M. Bratinu, led to the abdica- 
tion. An official announcement by the 
Government states that the Prince’s 
renunciation of his rights to the throne 
was due to “private reasons.” 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is about to begin 





an investigation into the rubber, coffee, 
sisal, potash, and other industries. The 
occasion of the investigation 
Rubber has been in anlar the 
recent bitterness toward England for the 
high prices of rubber said to have been 
brought about by the workings of the 
Stevenson Act, a price-fixing measure 
passed by the British Government. An 
article in the New York Times by Sir 
Rosert Horne, who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time the Stevenson 
plan was put into law, sought to clarify 
the British position. Sir Ropert stated 
in effect that the Stevenson Act worked 
no discrimination against the United 
States, and that the high price of rubber 
in this country was due mainly to our 
huge demand for that commodity. He 
also pointed out that he felt little com- 
passion for protesting Americans since 
the workings of the American tariff upon 
British trade were creating real hardships 
in England. 
France’s new ambassador to the United 
States, Senator Henry BERENGER, left 
Paris on January 6 for his new post. It has 
already been announced in the capital 
New French that M. BERENGER’s ex- 
Ambassador PT&SS mission will be to 
reach a settlement with 
the United States Debt Funding Com- 
mission upon his country’s war-time 
debt to this Government. The new am- 
bassador was a member of the French 
commission which came to this country 
last fall under the leadership of the then 
Finance Minister, JoseEpH CaitLtaux. No 
settlement was reached at that time, but 
occasional announcements from French 
official sources since M. Brianp became 
Premier have stated France’s willingness 
to resume conversations. 


MEMBERS OF THE PLEBISCITARY COMMISSION 


The American Commission will soon leave Tacna-Arica because of the illness oj 
General Pershing, the chairman 
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Authors 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 
order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 

ublication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
Ricerary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years 
experience, 
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Speeches, lectures, essays, debates, special 
articles, etc., prepared to order. 
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An International Association of Readers and Writers 
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A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
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by John Erskine. 
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By Louis A. Hotman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop si 


g-a Ashburtor Place 














ARE, SCARCE, UNUSUAL BOOKS. 

Americana, Autographs, Prints, 1890’s 

Oddities. Write for list. Opera Book 
Shop, 58 West Washington, Chicago. 


RARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 


Lists of either on Request 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th Street vv 


CuT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT — 


Send with your address and five cents (stamps 
accepted) to Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech Street, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. You will receive John’s 
Gospel with map and method of interesting others in 
Bible reading. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


New York 











REBUILT Books SHoP 


BOOKS New andOld BOOKBINDING 
64 PEMBERTON Square, Boston, Mass. 














OLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. INC., 

38 Union Square, New York. Largest 
stock of Polish books; all subjects. Catalog 
upon request. 


‘THE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 

ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 
ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 
East 79th St., New York. 








“FTRHE SECRET WORLD GOVERNMENT” 

(The Unrevealed in History 1770-1926), 100 
historical mysteries exposed. By Major Gen. Count 
Cherep-Spiridovich, 15 East 128th St., New York 
City, at $2.10. Harlem 4962. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 





Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Th ra OOK STORE 
€ F Ress OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street 77 Near THE State House 


Buy a Book a Week by Mail 


from The Readers’ Advisory Service—a group of authors, 
journalists and librarians offering highly specialized expert 
information to the book-purchasing public. Information on 
request. 18 East Eager St., Baltimore, Maryland. 








OIN DE FRANCE— NOUVELLE LIBRARIE 
Francaise; everything in books and French 
magazines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings. 66 West sist St., New York. 


Circle 0083. 
Gifts 


Treasures of Old Italy 


8:1 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


_ AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 











Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 


























Magaxine ‘Binding 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Pear St. yer 


Salesmen 
MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark. 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 
National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 


Stamps 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS AND 

the Stamp Collector’s Magazine 
for one year, for $1.00. Philatelic Publishing 
Co., 82 Nassau Street, New York. 


New York 











Stationery 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sin~le sheets, 100 envelopes, postpaid $1. West 
Miss. R. $1.10. White bond paper, blue ink, top 
center only. Cash with order. 


RUE PUBLISHING CO., BOX 39, DENTON, MD. 


“Study 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 


Rogers, oO. 
Travel 


Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Earn Free Trip to Europe and Holy Land by 
organizing party of five for one of our tours. 
Educational Tours, Inc. 

59 Prospect St. East Orange, N. J. 














EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 
Tours. Select Service. west Rates. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y, 








TO EUROPE seisrareconpiy au 
5 s, 
Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine — Art, History, Literature — comfortable 
travel, ey eoy —— wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams wit guides, 
TO EGYPT Aibert E ‘hae se elvan 
a — his en’ 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. pean Ara the Fayum. 
ROUND THE WORLD Je72,,6.,1926, with 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS §2.:8s/ East, Septem 
, iJ wi Tr. 
Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 


April 8, 1926, with 
TO THE HOLY LAND Bishop Shayler of Ne- 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 

February 25, 1926, with 
TO NORTH AFRICA fiero Reisey, PATA 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; follow- 
ing the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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ed GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of 
the United States are carry- 
ing Group Insurance on the 
lives of 2,225,000 employees. 

This insurance covers whole groups 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts varying from $500 to 
$10,000 per employee. Includes 
total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and 
business concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on “GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 


eae 
Lire INSURANCE ComPA 
or ™. 


jOSTON, MasSacwuSsETTS 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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Mexico Starts to School 
(Continued from page 66) 


Oficios is located in one of the poorest 
sections of Mexico City. The aim of the 
school is to teach local girls home making 
and economy in clothes. At the exhibit 
here many living models — all beautiful, 
vivacious, black-eyed maids — marched 
before the spectators, displaying low- 
priced but attractive dresses that had 
been made by pupils of the school. 

In another poor part of the city stands 
the national school for training house 
servants. Those pupils, to prove what 
training will do for even the poorest, 
exhibited a model kitchen furnished with 
tables and cupboards made of old soap 
boxes, and fitted out with low-priced 
utensils — the whole room set off with 








HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 














Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 

S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 





touches of color on curtains, towels, and 
dust cloths. A model bedroom and living 
room, also, were shown, their crude 
furniture of the cheapest sort made 
attractive with cretonne upholstery and 
paint. 

For training girls of the wealthier 
classes, there is still another school, the 
“Gabriela Mistral.” Miss Frances Wein- 
burg, of the Mexican Department of 
Education, says: “This school is aiming 
to break down the old leisure class tradi- 
tions, and to make of these girls not 
drones but helpmates. The most alluring 
of its exhibits ‘was its suite of rooms, 
furnished completely and with elegant 
simplicity, in which everything, even the 
wicker furniture, had been made by the 
pupils . . . not so long ago the parents 
of these girls would have thought it a 
disgrace to have their children do any 
manual work.” 

In the last year or so, several “‘ working 
women’s evening centers” have been 
opened. There nearly two thousand 
women of the servant class are now being 
trained; one of them was enrolled at the 
age of eighty! Their hope is to earn higher 
wages by acquiring greater efficiency in 
their daily tasks. Already some of the 
pupils, by courses in sewing, candy mak- 
ing, book binding, embroidery and mil- 
linery, have for the first time earned 
money enough to go to the movies. 

These are modest beginnings; but they 
are significant. Up to this time over a 
hundred and fifty thousand children, or 
more than one tenth of all those enrolled, 
have studied elementary farm subjects. 
Thousands of teachers have taken short 
courses at the National Agricultural 
School. Federal farm advisers have been 
sent to various regions. The Government 
has imported high-bred cattle, pigs, and 
horses — selling them at cost — to build 
up native herds. In Yucatan, Morelos, and 
elsewhere farm codperatives have been 
started. 

America’s huge capital investment of 
$2,000,000 in Mexico also helps, to a 
striking degree, to educate the work- 
ers. In mine, mill, oil field, railway, and 
plantation work vast armies are em- 
ployed. Tens of thousands, under Ameri- 
can instruction, have become skilled 
mechanics, electricians, engineers, and 
artisans. Thus, directly, foreign capital 
aids in building up a Mexican middle class, 
well paid and able to enjoy higher stand- 
ards of living. 

There is often some difference between 
a published scheme of education and its 
actual practice. It is easier to theorize on 
paper than it is to make good plumbers 
and sign painters out of Indians. 

But if Mexico enjoys enough years of 
peace to develop this plan, the world — 
including Washington—may well re- 
joice. For beyond any doubt, the “‘ Mexi- 
can problem,” with all its alarms and 
picking of diplomatic crows, can be fully 








FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
and Loan 


Association and invest in its capi- 
tal stock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida’s 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
Of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














solved only by education. That is the 
cure Mexico has prescribed for herself. 





What About Government 
Control of Liquor Sales? 
(Continued from page 74) 


reasonably suppose that they are doing 
without those profits for the simple 
reason that they cannot persuade the 
people there to let them sell their wares. 

If brewers had sinister political power, 
three years of opportunity would prob- 
ably have been enough in which to put 
it to practical use. They would have 
changed this barren condition if they 
could. But théy have not been able to 
change it. The fact is that the Canadian 
system of government sale has broken the 
connection between the makers of beers 
and the old instruments of their prestige, 
the saloon keepers. The political and 
social power of the brewers did not lie 
in their brews. It lay in their selling 
arrangement, and that now has been 
completely dismantled. 

Our wets are wrong and our drys are 
wrong about the Canadian experiment; 
it is neither as good nor as bad as they 
pretend. It is not so far a departure from 
the principle of prohibition that the 
ugly days of old have been returned, nor 
a departure far enough to be rid of the 
evasions of law which strict prohibition 
has entailed. Canadians have not escaped 
the faults of total prohibition, as we have 
discovered them in the United States, 
and have not taken back, in any impor- 
tant proportion, (Continued opp. page 84) 
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CORAL GABLES 
Miami Riviera2 
40 Miles of Water Front |f 
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i You Don’t Have to Gamble to [ 
1 Make Money in Florida : 
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ment that will return enormous profits. 
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Fr. LAUDERDALE IS THE NEXT GREAT CITY 


+ 


ON THE EAstT Coast 


The State is bulging with legitimate opportunities for invest- if 
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“% Permanent population here tripled in nine months in 1925 and 
is now in excess of 16,000, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will exceed 50,000 within three years. 
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|| The development under way here is so great as to be positively c i 
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Building permits for 1925 totaled more than $8,000,000, and 
real estate sales were more than $168,000,000. 
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astounding and present-day values should appear ridiculously 
% low three years hence. 

A $5,000,000 civic improvement program, a $13,000,000 hotel 
oxy program, a $250,000 theatre, a $400,000 telephone extension 
program, a $50,000,000 power plant and the development of if 
harbor facilities are among the things scheduled for 1926. Ocean- 
going vessels are unloading cargoes daily at Ft. Lauderdale S 
docks and the Seaboard Air Line Railroad will build through 


Ft. Lauderdale during the coming summer. 
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and have exclusive listings on scores of others. 

















= We own, and control, many of the finest locations in the city, 


oe Ask us about some of these wonderful | 
money makers 

| 

, of t 


? 
% and affiliated land companies | 
S| FT. LAUDERDALE tre FLORIDA 
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J. WELLINGTON ROE, INC. 
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